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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


ARE THE PARENTS RESPONSIBLE 
FOR STUDENT STRIKES? 


ee the Chicago Daily News 
published a cartoon showing a 
youngster who appeared to be reading 
a report to his class. The “gag line” 
under the drawing was: “There have 
been quite a few strikes here and 
there, but these have not yet spread 
to the schools in spite of the heavy 
home work.”’ At about the same time, 
however, there were several strikes in 
secondary schools, notably in near-by 
Gary, Indiana. In this case the issue 
was the white students’ desire to ex- 
clude Negro students from one of the 
high schools, and there is much evi- 
dence that the students have the sup- 
port of a group of adults in the com- 
munity. It must be remembered that 
Gary is situated in the northern part 
of the country, where the practice of 
segregation is not the accepted pattern 
as, rightly or wrongly, it now is farther 
south. A third strike was scheduled for 
March 5 in an attempt to have the 
principal of the school transferred 


from his post, although an outside 
investigating committee had exoner- 
ated him of charges that he lacked 
administrative ability and permitted 
laxity of discipline. 

In an effort to avert the third 
strike, organized groups in the Gary 
region sponsored a public meeting 
held on February 26. The speakers, 
including a Negro pastor, a Jewish 
rabbi, a state senator, the president of 
the parent-teachers’ association, and 
representatives of labor organizations, 
presented the point of view that racial 
intolerance in Gary itself must be 
eliminated before the problem of racial 
difficulty can be dealt with in the 
particular high school where the ten- 
sion has been high. Asa result of this 
and several smaller group meetings, the 
third strike did not take place. 

It is not surprising that the strike as 
a technique of social action should be 
used in Gary. Many of the parents 
work in the steel mills, and, at the 
time of the students’ eruption, the 
strike of the steelworkers was brew- 
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ing. The role of some of the parents in 
supporting their children was repre- 
hensible, but the suspicion that this 
example is not unique is borne out by 
data appearing in the Nation’s Schools 
for February. The responses to a 
questionnaire sent by that journal to 
500 school men showed that, in the 
opinion of 43 per cent of the respond- 
ents, parents were the leading culprits 
in such situations. The community at 
large was listed by another 40 per cent 
as the group chiefly at fault. Pupils 
alone were placed first by only 3 per 
cent of the school men. The need for a 
dynamic program of instruction on the 
principles of democracy was never 
demonstrated more clearly than it was 
in the student strikes in Gary. It is 
probably too late to modify the at- 
titudes of those parents who support- 
ed their striking children. Hope that 
such violent outbreaks of racial prej- 
udice will not occur again there, or 
elsewhere, is nourished mainly by 
promising programs of intercultural 
education of the sort reported in these 
columns in the February number of 
the School Review. 


EFFECTS OF POSTWAR READJUST- 
MENT ON YOUTH 


O DATE the educational journals 

have published little comment 
growing out of the unprecedented 
wave of industrial strikes now in 
progress. When parents are striking 
for higher wages or improved condi- 
tions of employment, what is the 
effect on the children? If the strike is 
prolonged and family resources are 


depleted, the inference is strong that 
nutritional standards decline while 
tension in the home increases. Is the 
learning of the children in school ad- 
versely affected? The writer has seen 
no studies bearing directly on this 
question, but the analogous situation 
which prevailed during the depression 
of the 1930’s would suggest an affirma- 
tive answer. 

As a matter of fact, it is probable 
that, as far as many youth are con- 
cerned, the economic situation bears 
a strong resemblance to that of the 
earlier period. Some evidence pointing 
to this conclusion is discussed by 
Edith M. Stern in the Woman’s Home 
Companion for March, 1946. She says: 

In Detroit today thousands of teen-age 
boys and girls are idle. They worked during 
the war but now industry does not want 
them. Their schooling is incomplete but they 
don’t understand what the schools have to 
offer. So they loaf, lie late abed, gather in 
gangs and ramble aimlessly from street 
corner to street corner—a new lost genera- 
tion whose plight has gone unnoticed and 
unremedied. 


The author goes on to summarize 
the interviews with teen-age boys and 
girls, with school authorities, social 
workers, and other qualified observers 
which led her to this conclusion and to 
the conviction that neither revived job 
opportunities nor increased recreation- 
al facilities will solve the problem. To a 
group of readers far larger than that 
reached by any educational journal, 
she speaks as follows: 

More attractive education is the only 


complete and enduring way to salvage the 
children scuttled by industry. The Detroit 
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school’s curriculum has failed to interest 
great numbers of the city’s boys and girls. 
If this were not so, the 1945-46 enrolment 
would have been larger; Nino and his friends 
would not have hooted so loudly when I sug- 
gested that, since they couldn’t get jobs, 
they return to school. And it is difficult to 
convince such veterans of the war boom that 
in the long run it will pay them to finish their 
schooling; the cries of employers for any- 
body, no education necessary, still ring too 
loud in their ears for them to hear the present 
faint beginnings of “high-school graduates 
only.” 

Part of the responsibility for salvaging 
teen-agers rests with the nation’s schools. 
Education must be made meaningful and 
interesting in itself. It must stimulate chil- 
dren to explore the riches of life and culture 
that lie both inside and outside the voca- 
tional grooves; it must tie up directly with 
life, both the part of life that is concerned 
with money-making and the part that in- 
cludes family relations, social understanding, 
and comprehension of the natural and man- 
made world all around. 

But all the responsibility cannot be placed 
on schools. If parents have no other values 
than the be-all and end-all of the job, we 
cannot expect children to have them either. 
It is, in the last analysis, up to the mothers 
and fathers to give their children more en- 
during values to replace the money-is-every- 
thing point of view the youngsters gained 
during the war. After all, the children have 
only their war experience to go by. Parents 
know better. 

What are the “more enduring val- 
ues” of the parents? It is not good for 
the peace of mind of an older teacher 
to go into this question too deeply. 
Teachers are accustomed to the com- 
plaint that the schools are failing to 
teach “the fundamentals.” In these 
columns for February Mr. Havighurst 
commented on thispoint andsuggested 
better public relations. Surely the de- 
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velopment of a system of values is 
among the fundamentals, and prob- 
ably the schools have failed more 
dismally in this respect than they have 
in training boys and girls to read, 
write, and compute. More and more 
teachers and administrators have 
recognized this fact, but here also a 
great deal of work needs to be done if 
the general public is to support the 
diversion of time from what they now 
regard as the job of the schools to the 
sorts of learning experiences out of 
which a defensible system of values 
can be developed. 


A LIBERAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
Worps SERVICE” 


Pare associated with universal 
military service in peacetime con- 
tinue to be of concern to educational 
leaders. Scientists, including mathe- 
maticians, are especially concerned 
because the operation of Selective 
Service drastically reduced the num- 
ber of young men preparing for sci- 
entific careers. The following excerpts 
from a report of a Subcommittee of 
the War Policy Committee of the 
American Mathematical Society and 
the Mathematical Association of 
America, published in the American 
Mathematical Monthly for January, 
1946, present a point of view which 
deserves consideration. 

It can safely be said that the military po- 
tential of a country does not depend solely 
upon the size and character of its armed 
forces. This potential also depends largely 
upon the technical and industrial talent 
available and upon the vigor, ability, and 
training of its scientific and technical experts. 
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Long-range military planning, therefore, 
requires that able young men be encouraged 
both in preparing themselves in basic sci- 
entific and mathematical knowledge and in 
acquainting themselves with the ways in 
which this knowledge can be put to use in 
time of war or national emergency 

During the war the United States has fol- 
lowed a sadly shortsighted and unintelligent 
policy with regard to science and technology 
by not providing for appropriate annual in- 
crements of undergraduate men to be trained 
in those fields. There are facts at hand which 
indicate that England and probably Russia 
have not made a similar error during the 


We consider it very important that uni- 
versal military service in peacetime should 
not be planned in such a way as to interfere 
with efforts, first, to eliminate as quickly as 
possible the present shortage of scientists 
and technologists and, second, to provide for 
a continuous generous supply of such essen- 
tial categories of trained citizens in the 
future. 

It has been the traditional American 
viewpoint that all men should be treated as 
nearly alike as possible in fundamental re- 
spects whenever a call for universal military 
service is issued by our government 

We shall proceed, then, with the explicit 
premise that it would be undesirable to sug- 
gest the exemption of men with special 
mathematical talent and that each man, re- 
gardless of his abilities, will have to spend 
one year of his life in military service. 

The present rate of increase in the mili- 
tary uses of science and technology convinces 
one that success in any future war will be de- 
pendent on continued progress in science and 
on the existence of a large reservoir of trained 
technologists. Thus it is essential that any 
program for universal military service should 
be consistent with associated plans for the 
development of our scientific and techno- 
logical potential. It follows that the final pro- 
gram should not be organized with the nar- 
row objectives of merely disciplining masses 
of men and preparing them for handling 


existing weapons of war. Hence, the term 
“military service” should be interpreted in a 
liberal fashion. 

“Military service” should include not 
only the usual routine service in the armed 
forces but, also, various other highly tech- 
nical forms of training which are just as es- 
sential for enhancing the military strength of 
the nation. These types of service should be 
made available for properly qualified young 
men under some studied system for differ- 
entiation of training in accordance with abil- 
ity. In particular, the system should provide 
appropriate advanced types of service in the 
case of the small but important group hav- 
ing special aptitude for and training in 
mathematics, the physical sciences, or 
technology. 

Similar arguments have recently 
been advanced in hearings of con- 
gressional committees by representa- 
tives of other scientific societies. It 
remains to be seen whether the Con- 
gress will be influenced by such argu- 
ments. The development of the atomic 
bomb, radar, and numerous other 
scientific instruments of warfare has 
dramatized, as has never been done 
before, the power of science and its 
role in the national defense. Creative 
work in science is, characteristically, 
the product of the younger men. Per- 
haps a year of nonscientific activities 
would not seriously interfere with 
their development, but scientists tend 
to believe that this is a risk which the 
country should not take. 


Is ACCELERATION A Goop THING? 


URING the war there were many 
practical arguments for acceler- 
ating the schooling of high-school and 
college students. Boys, in particular, 
were pressed to finish high school in 
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three years and to get as far as possible 
in college before being called to the 
armed services. Since acceleration has 
been known and practiced for a very 
long time, the war served only to 
bring it to attention as a possibility 
for the average, rather than for the 
exceptional, student. In an article on 
“What Is Acceleration?” in School and 
Society for December 8, 1945, Dean 
Nils Y. Wessell, of Tufts College, com- 
ments: ‘On the surface, there appears 
to be considerable disagreement 
among educators as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of what we have 
come to call accelerated study.” He 
points out that our customary meas- 
ures of acceleration are in terms of 
units of time, for example, the number 
of class hours or weeks that the stu- 
dent has spent on a given course. After 
reviewing some of the assumptions 
which are commonly made in dis- 
cussions of this subject, he summa- 
rizes as follows: 

In spite of the artificiality of our measur- 
ing unit and the heterogeneity of students, 
teachers, and subject matter, we draw broad 
and sweeping generalizations which cannot 
possibly encompass such great variability or 
such wide individual differences. Broad 
statements about the advantages or disad- 
vantages of accelerated study are of this 
type. How, under the circumstances, is it 
possible to say that acceleration per se is a 
good thing or a bad thing? 


Fortunately there are other means 
of judging the effects of acceleration. 
Professor S. L. Pressey and his col- 
laborators at Ohio State University 
have made a variety of studies which 
they will soon bring out in book form. 


One of these articles, by Marie A. 
Flesher, appears in the Educational 
Research Bulletin for November 14, 
1945, and is entitled “Did They 
Graduate Too Young?” In this study 
the author compared the post-college 
records of seventy-nine men and 
women graduates of the Ohio State 
University College of Education who 
finished at nineteen or twenty years of 
age with a matched group who grad- 
uated at the normal age of twenty- 
two. When compared on most bases, 
there is no difference between the two 
groups, but the group graduating 
younger secured more advanced de- 
grees, got higher salaries, on the 
average, and were rated somewhat 
better by their supervisors. In general, 
the conclusion of Pressey’s studies 
seems to be that accelerating the 


educational progress of able boys and 
girls under wise guidance brings no 
evil effects. 


MULTI-SENSORY AIDS IN THE 
TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 


N PURE mathematics the notions are 
abstract and general. This fact is 

at once one of the main sources of its 
power and one of the main causes of 
the failures of some learners. Ab- 
stractions lie near or in the unexplored 
frontier regions of most minds, and the 
roads to them pass through the more 
familiar territory of everyday con- 
crete examples. A guidebook which 
will help teachers map out such 
journeys has recently been published 
as the Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
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Mathematics. Multi-sensory Aids in 
the Teaching of Mathematics, compiled 
by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of E. H. C. Hildebrandt and 
published by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, emphasizes the principle 
that students are likely to learn better 
if touching or handling mathematical 
materials is added to seeing them and 
hearing about them. The book in- 
cludes thirty-six short articles which 
contain a minimum of theoretical dis- 
cussion and a maximum of practical 
information on the preparation and 
use of demonstrations and exhibits, 
models and devices, instruments and 
tools, slides, films, and related equip- 
ment. An appendix provides a long 
list of short descriptions of particular 
models and devices, bibliographies, 
lists of films and filmstrips, and the 
like. The book is profusely illustrated. 

No teacher of mathematics can 
read this yearbook and fail to be 
inspired toward efforts to make the 
classroom more of a laboratory where 
mathematics is learned in the manner 
of a sculptor shaping clay while he 
studies a living model. As was to be 
expected, by far the greater part of 
the material of the book deals with 
geometrical concepts. There are as yet 
relatively few multi-sensory aids to 
the teaching of arithmetic and alge- 
bra, and good motion pictures with 
sound are practically nonexistent. It 
is, therefore, encouraging to know 
that several producers of films are now 
at work to remedy this situation. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films will, 
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in the near future, release a film on 
property taxation suitable for use 
with classes in arithmetic, consumer 
education, and social studies. This 
company will also soon produce films 
which will make some of the processes 
of arithmetic much more meaningful 
for pupils than is usually the case at 
present. 

An additional contribution to the 
problem of making mathematical ed- 
ucation more realistic is found in an 
article by Lieutenant Henry W. Syer 
in the Mathematics Teacher for Janu- 
ary, 1946, on “The Effects of Military 
Training upon General Education.” 
Following a discussion of the Army’s 
contributions to education, Syer elab- 
orates a plan for a department of 
teaching aids in a school system. He 
also develops, at some length, plans 
for a laboratory course in mathe- 
matics. Thus we find, growing out of 
experiences of the war years, a revival 
of the principles enunciated nearly 
fifty years ago by John Perry in 
England and by E. H. Moore and 
others in this country. Their recom- 
mendations have, for the most part, 
remained a nonfunctional element in 
the training of teachers of . mathe- 
matics. The current interest in this 
approach to mathematics seems to 
have a much greater chance of getting 
somewhere. The yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council and Lieutenant Syer’s 
article provide much-needed, up-to- 
date plans and suggestions. Producers 
of visual aids and of models in plastics 
or the new light metals are perfecting 
their techniques. The provision of 
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space for laboratory work in the 
schools, the development of adequate 
guide sheets or other learning aids 
written for the students, and the 
question of financial support are prob- 
lems remaining to be solved. 


Two YEARBOOKS OF 1946 


VALUABLE addition to the series 
A of yearbooks published by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators bears the title School 
Boards in Action. Designed primarily 
as a handbook for members of boards 
of education, this volume explains the 
functions of the school board and de- 
scribes procedures which have their 
sanction in authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the legal basis of public-school 
organization and of the long experi- 
ence of American communities in the 
management of their dominant cul- 
tural institution. 

In its analysis of the status and 
operational procedures of boards of 
education, the committee responsible 
for the preparation of this yearbook 
was guided by the personal observa- 
tions and professional writings of 
many responsible leaders in the field of 
school administration. Much factual 
information was available to the com- 
mittee through reports prepared by 
more than three thousand city and 
county superintendents. The nine 
chapters of the yearbook provide 
effective guidance for board members 
on problems relating to their personal 
services in behalf of the schools, their 
relations with the executive officers 
and other employees, their responsi- 
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bilities with respect to finance and 
business management, their relations 
with the public, and their opportuni- 
ties for planning improvements in the 
program and the facilities of the school 
system in keeping with the developing 
needs of the community. 

The volume is of equal value to 
administrative officers and other 
members of the school staff. It is 
available on order to the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. The price is $2.00. 

The 1946 publications of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, constituting the Forty-fifth 
Yearbook of the Society, include two 
volumes, The Measurement of Under- 
standing and Changing Conceptions of 
Educational Administration. Each of 
these volumes exemplifies the best 
thought of the times regarding an all- 
important phase of educational pro- 
cedure: the former, with respect to the 
evaluation of the results of teaching; 
the latter, with respect to policies and 
practices underlying the executive 
management of school systems. 

The introductory chapters of The 
Measurement of Understanding discuss 
the nature and characteristics of 
understanding as distinguished from 
other products of learning, such as 
skills and factual information, and 
stress the importance of utilizing in 
the testing program an appropriate 
selection of test items which will 
elicit specific evidence of understand- 
ing. The major portion of the volume 
is devoted to the presentation of 
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illustrative test materials adapted to 
the measurement of understanding in 
areas represented by the principal 
subjects of instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Changing Conceptions in Educa- 
tional Administration is presented by 
the Society at this time in recognition 
of the need for a reorientation of 
school administration in the light 
of emerging conceptions of the role of 
professional leadership in promoting 
progress toward the ideal of democra- 
cy in education. Particular problems 
in educational administration with 
which this yearbook deals include the 
functions and services of state depart- 
ments of education, organizing the 
personnel of local school systems, 
directive procedures in relation to the 
curriculum, co-operation with other 
community agencies, financing the 
educational program, providing ade- 
quate housing and equipment, and the 
training of professional personnel. 

These two volumes may be pro- 
cured through the University of 
Chicago Press. The Measurement of 
Understanding is priced at $3.00 in 
cloth, $2.25 in paper covers; Changing 
Conceptions in Educational Adminis- 
tration, $2.50 in cloth, $1.75 in paper. 


How Do Pupits Get ALONG UNDER 
STUDENT TEACHERS? 


principals and teach- 
ers often wonder whether their 
pupils suffer when taught by college 
students who are doing practice 
teaching. A study by Raymond 
Robert Ryder entitled Effect of Stu- 
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dent Teaching on Secondary-School 
Pupils in Achievement and Attitude, 
issued as Number 51 of the Studies in 
Higher Education of the Division of 
Educational Reference at Purdue 
University, gives an answer to this 
and other important questions. 

The author studied the achieve- 
ment in various school subjects of 
nearly a thousand high-school pupils 
taught by sixty-seven student teach- 
ers. These pupils were paired with 
others in the same subjects and classes 
taught by regularly employed and 
licensed high-school teachers. The ~ 
investigation extended over five se- 
mesters, and achievement was meas- 
ured by administering the state high- 
school tests for Indiana at the begin- 
ning of the training period for student 
teachers and again seven weeks later. 
The attitudes of the students toward 
their teachers and subjects were also 
evaluated. The author’s main con- 
clusions follow: 


1. High-school pupils learn just as much 
when taught by supervised student teachers 
as when taught by the regular teachers. 
Pupils with less than average ability learn 
more when a student teacher is assigned to 
the room. This fact is probably due to the 
two reasons (1) that the student teaching is 
done under the close supervision of the Uni- 
versity supervisor and the critic teacher, 
with the latter present in the room practical- 
ly all the time, and (2) that more attention 
is given to learning difficulties under the type 
of supervision provided than when the regu- 
lar teacher works alone under comparatively 
unsupervised conditions. Better-than-aver- 
age, or the brighter, pupils tend to learn 
more also, It is not the student teacher alone 
but the conditions under which he works 
which account for the difference. Instruction 
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is more likely to be adapted to the individual 
needs and difficulties of the pupils when a 
student teacher has been assigned to a class 
under the conditions described in this study 
than when the regular teacher works alone 
with little or no classroom supervision. 

2. Pupils are not harmed by having stu- 
dent teachers for instructors if the latter are 
carefully supervised—in fact, they are more 
likely to be benefited. 

3- Pupils have a better attitude towards 
regular high-school teachers than they have 
towards student teachers—that is, they like 
them better than student teachers. However, 
as the latter gain in experience there is a 
significant improvement in the pupils’ atti- 
tude toward them. 

4. Bright pupils have on the average 
about the same attitude toward student 
teachers as dull pupils. 

5. Pupils think no less of school subjects 
when taught by supervised student teachers 
than when taught by the regular teachers. 
There is no evidence to support the view that 
pupils acquire a strong dislike toward any 
high-school subject just because they have 
had a student teacher for an instructor in it. 

6. Good student teachers are better liked 
by their pupils than poor student teachers. 
Their personality does not diverge so far 
from the average as the poor. In other words, 
they are not domineering on the one hand 
nor egocentric introverts on the other, but 
are characterized rather by balance, poise, 
and the absence of extremes in personal 
qualities. 


SIGNIFICANCE IN PAPER COVERS 

A program A bulletin just released 
in health by the Educational Pol- 

icies Commission and 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
carries the title Health and Physical 
Fitness for All American Children and 
Youth. Much has been previously pub- 
lished on the subject, but this brief 


formulation of policies is so well put 
and has such influential backing that 
it will doubtless be frequently quoted 
for years to come. The main thesis is 
stated as follows: 


We hold that all American children 
should have the opportunity to grow in 
health and physical fitness. 

To this end we recommend nation-wide 
provision for the following minimal program 
for every child in our country, whether in a 
large city, or small town, or on the farm: 

1. A complete physical examination at 
least once in each two years, including care- 
ful attention to vision, hearing, and teeth. 

2. Prompt and persistent follow-up of the 
physical examination with successful pro- 
vision for all needed corrective and protec- 
tive measures. 

3. Instruction based on scientific infor- 
mation which will lead to the formation of 
desirable habits, attitudes, and appreciations 
in physical and mental health. 

4. Special instruction in diet, with pro- 
vision of at least one appetizing, wholesome 
meal each day, provided by the school if 
necessary. 

5. Opportunities for play and exercise 
which will provide needed physical activity 
and develop good muscular co-ordination. 

6. Participation in a rounded program of 
recreational activities which will carry over 
into after-school life. 

We hold these services to be so important 
in the development of American children and 
youth that it should be the business of every 
school system to provide this program with 
such state and federal aid as may be neces- 
sary. 

The thirteen pages which follow 
this forthright introduction hammer 
home, in a very few words, point after 
point about school health programs. 
Progressive school men and women do 
not need to be convinced on these 


points. If they are well trained and 
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have kept up to date, they already 
subscribe to all the essential elements 
of the program outlined in this 
pamphlet. It is the so-called “‘hard- 
headed businessmen,” some of whom 
sit on almost every board of educa- 
tion, who must be sold on the need for 
a health program. They are likely to 
argue that the health of the children is 
the responsibility of the parents, or of 
the parent-teachers’ association, or of 
the county or city board of health—at 
any rate, that it is not the responsi- 
bility of the schools. This statement 
sponsored by the Educational Policies 
Commission should be particularly 
useful in informing board members 
who hold such views, and the segment 
of the community that they seem to 
represent, of the needs in this field. It 
should be placed in the hands of 


every board member and should also 
receive adequate publicity through 
appropriate local channels. Copies 
may be obtained at ten cents each 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Consumers’ The Commission on 
mathematics Postwar Plans of the 

National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics has co- 
operated with the Consumer Educa- 
tion Study of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals in 
preparation of a pamphlet on The 
Role of Mathematics in Consumer Ed- 
ucation. The pamphlet includes sec- 
tions as follows: (1) “Nature and 
Purpose of Consumer Education,” 
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(2) “Problems in Correlating Con- 
sumer Education and Mathematics,” 
(3) “Organizing the Program,” 
(4) “Teaching Aids,” and (5) “Per- 
spective.” 

The Commission believes that the 
mathematics of consumer education 
should be taught within the existing 
pattern of subject-matter organiza- 
tion. At the elementary-school and 
junior high school level, no separate 
courses are recommended. The follow- 
ing quotation presents a summary of 
the point of view on this question: 


This section has pointed out that we do 
not face an either-or situation in which we 
have to decide to teach arithmetic or con- 
sumer education. We can teach more and 
better arithmetic in the time we have if we 
use in a sensible way the realistic materials 
that consumer education provides. We can 
manage affairs so that children will not only 
learn the arithmetic but will also pick up a 
lot of useful information about human af- 
fairs, fix habits that will be effective later in 
life, and above all establish social attitudes 
that will pretty largely control what they 
will later do as adult citizens. In all that the 
teacher need not even mention the phrase 
“consumer education,” though the majority 
of good teachers will no doubt prefer that 
their pupils be clearly aware of both sets of 
goals—those that relate specifically to con- 
sumer education and those that are used in 
building the broader concepts of arithmetic. 


After presenting arguments both for 
and against a separate course in the 
senior high schools, the Commission 
states that it believes the arguments 
for providing a separate course in 
consumer mathematics as an elective 
in Grades XI and XII are altogether 
convincing. An outline of the content 
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of nine suggested units for such a 
course is developed in terms of the 
questions or problems with which the 
units should deal, Helpful suggestions 
on the organization of the work and on 
teaching aids are included. 

This statement on the role of 
mathematics in consumer education 
may be regarded as definitive for the 
time being. Every school should sur- 
vey its present curriculum in the light 
of this report. A majority of schools 
will probably find that they will need 
a rather extensive revision of their 
programs if their students are to reach 
the goals stated or implied in the 
pamphlet. A copy has been sent to 
every member of the sponsoring or- 
ganizations. As long as the supply 
lasts, single copies may be obtained 
free on request to the Consumer Ed- 
ucation Study, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Additional 
copies are fifteen cents each. Although 
twenty thousand copies were printed, 
the edition is already nearly exhausted 
and the type has been thrown down. 
Consideration is being given to the 
problem of providing additional copies 
if there is sufficient demand for them. 


Handbook 
on the 
U.N.O. 


Although much has been 
published on the U.N.O. 
in the newspapers and 
magazines, it takes a 
skilled teacher of the social studies to 
use the materials in such a way that 
his students acquire a comprehensive 
view of the organization and its prob- 
lems. A new booklet designed specif- 
ically to help in this situation is en- 
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titled United Nations Organization: A 
Handbook of the U.N.O. The book is 
divided into twelve short main sec- 
tions. The first discusses how the 
United Nations idea grew. This is 
followed by nine sections, each devot- 
ed to a special topic, and by a section 
containing questions and “Answers 
Everyone Should Know.” The final 
section contains the complete charter 
of the United Nations. A glossary of 
the terms used in the charter and an 
index conclude the booklet. Most of 
the sections are followed by questions, 
exercises, and suggestions for study. 
Many cartoons high-lighting impor- 
tant facts, and a map showing the 
fifty-one countries which signed the 
charter, are included. 

The booklet may be obtained at 
twenty cents a copy (or fifteen cents a 
copy, plus postage, in quantities of 
ten or more) from Charles E. Merrill 
Company, a division of the American 
Education Press, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Fred C. Ayer reports an 
analysis of twelve rep- 
resentative books for 
high-school spelling in a recent pub- 
lication, A Study of High School 
Spelling Vocabulary. The entire list of 
15,542 different words found in these 
books is given alphabetically, with a 
tabulation of the number of spellers in 
which each word was found, its 
classification in Thorndike’s A Teach- 
er’s Word Book of the Twenty Thousand 
Words Found Most Frequently and 
Widely in General Reading of Children 


Spelling in 
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and Young People, the place of the 
word in Horn’s A Basic Writing 
Vocabulary, and the popularity and 
median grade placement in the Betts 
Spelling Vocabulary Study. Probably 
the most significant fact disclosed is 
that 48.7 per cent of the total number 
of words were included in only one 
speller. In contrast, only 36 words, or 
0.2 per cent, were included in all 
twelve of the spellers. This study 
should be of great value to those who 
are giving attention to instructional 
problems in the language arts at the 
high-school level. The complete report 
of 128 pages may be obtained in paper 
covers for $2.00 from the Steck 
Company, Austin, Texas. 


English for As a rule a course-of- 


study outline makes 
dreary reading. One of 
the best that the writer 
has seen, and one which is an excep- 
tion to the rule, is “A Course of 
Study in English for Z Sections in 
Faribault High School” by Agnes 
McCarthy. In her brief discussion of 
the students for whom the course is 
designed, the author says: 


Since these children come, for the most 
part, from the poorer homes of the city, eco- 
nomically and culturally, they are less social 
than other groups and contribute more than 
their share of the discipline problems of the 
school. The more socialized forms of class- 
room procedure are seldom tried with them 
for the reason that they don’t know how to 
act under such conditions. The lack of inter- 
est and poor work habits which characterize 
these classes are due, at least in part, to the 
practice of giving them work unsuited to 


the slow 
learner 
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their interests, needs, and abilities. They get 
into the habit of expecting not to under- 
stand, and the teacher, realizing their limi- 
tations, attributes their failure to low 
I.Q.’s. Some really conscientious teachers re- 
fuse to use material suited to the abilities of 
these students because of a fear of “lowering 
standards.” For some reason they feel that 
it is preferable for a student to fail to under- 
stand the uses of the semicolon, and to get no 
meaning from Emerson than for him to write 
meaningful simple sentences and to read 
with understanding and enjoyment an article 
from the Saturday Evening Post. One teacher 
remarked that, as far as he was concerned, 
a student might just as well not read at all if 
he were going to read Collier’s and Liberty. 

This is not the attitude taken by the 
majority of the faculty or the administration. 


In highly intelligent fashion, a 
longer section discusses ‘Teaching 
English to Slow Learners,” which can 
be read with profit by all teachers. The 
remainder of the book outlines a pro- 
gram for English instruction for each 
grade from VII through XII. For each 
grade the program includes listening, 
speech, written composition, usage 
and mechanics, reading and literature, 
motion pictures and radio, and read- 
ing units. The book is far more than 
an outline of content. It is filled with 
suggestions on methods appropriate 
for use with slow learners. The reading 
units include extensive bibliographies 
of library books, with the grade level 
indicated. Usually the recommended 
books are of a level of difficulty well 
below that which is considered normal 
for the grade under which they are 
listed. 

Whether or not a school operates 
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courses for students classified as to 
ability, it seems to the writer that 
most teachers of English would find 
this material worthy of careful study. 
Orders for the book should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Agnes McCarthy, 
Faribault High School, Faribault, 
Minnesota. 


Education A new handbook for 
in safety teachers of home eco- 
nomics, entitled Safer 
Home Living, contains many sug- 
gestions for work in safety education. 
According to the pamphlet, statistics 
show that since 1933 there have been 
30,000 or more fatal accidents per 
year in homes. In addition to these 
deaths, between 4,000,000 and 5,000,- 
ooo people have been injured and ap- 
proximately 130,000 permanently dis- 
abled in home accidents annually. 
The booklet first gives plans for a 
home safety clinic which will gain the 
interest of the community and get 
information to the public. The next 
section presents three problems for 
study and suggests activites for ex- 
ploring them. It includes a check list 
of forty-four items for the purpose of 
making a survey of home safety 
hazards. Problems of safe home man- 
agement, safe child care and training, 
safe laundering, care of clothing, meal 
preparation, and food preparation are 
the topics outlined in other sections. 
Many of the rules for home safety 
seem to be so obviously sensible that 
it is hard to realize that people need 
instruction on them. They are the 
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sorts of things that intelligent people 
do as a matter of course. One forgets 
that accidents have a way of happen- 
ing unexpectedly. The writer now 
realizes that the place he chose for 
hanging a shovel in his garage was 
poorly located, but he had to have the 
sharp edge of the shovel land on his 
toes, on a dark night when the light 
switch failed to work, before this 
fact was painfully brought home to 
him. The suggestions in this handbook 
will help to sensitize students to the 
problems of accident prevention, and 
some of the rules may stick in their 
minds long enough to enable them to 
avoid some of the dangers which ap- 
parently haunt homes, waiting for the 
unwary. The material is put up in very 
attractive form and may be obtained 
for fifty cents from the School and 
College Division, National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Another booklet recently published 
by the National Safety Council is 
Student Safety Activities. It is designed 
to promote safety education through 
a democratically operated “student 
safety organization.” The booklet ex- 
plains (1) “The Place of the Student 
Safety Organization in the School or 
the Community,” (2) “Starting a 
Student Safety Organization,” (3) 
“Function and Operation of Com- 
mittees,” and (4) “Safety Activities.” 
This well-written and generously il- 
lustrated pamphlet should prove ex- 
tremely useful to any group wishing to 
further the safety program in a school. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCES 


I CONFORMITY with previous prac- 
tice, the proceedings of three of the 
conferences held by the Department 
of Education of the University of Chi- 
cago in connection with its summer 
session are being issued in published 
form. These conferences regularly deal 
with current problems relating to (1) 
the teaching of reading at all levels of 
instruction, (2) the administration of 
schools and school systems, and (3) 
the programs and management of dif- 
ferent types of higher institutions. 
The volume reporting the proceed- 
ings of the reading conference in 1945, 
entitled The Appraisal of Current 
Practices in Reading and edited by 
William S. Gray, includes a series of 


articles designed to stimulate critical 
thinking concerning current practices 
in reading, to set up criteria of ap- 
praisal of teaching procedures, and to 
point out needed changes in reading 
programs and in the types of guidance 
provided. 
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Forthcoming Developments in Ameri- 
can Education, edited by William C. 
Reavis, reports discussions at the 
Conference for Administrators of Pub- 
lic and Private Schools, which consid- 
ered such problems as instructional 
materials and methods, professional 
improvement of teachers, construction 
of school plants, organization of city 
school systems, and school and com- 
munity planning. 

Emergent Responsibilities in Higher 
Education, edited by John Dale Rus- 
sell and Donald M. Mackenzie, con- 
siders responsibilities placed on col- 
leges and universities to meet postwar 
conditions and describes principles 
and practices formulated by various 
institutions in carrying out the new 
tasks, 

These three volumes are available 
on order addressed to the University 
of Chicago Press. Each is priced at 
$2.00. A special price of $5.50 is al- 
lowed on orders for the set of three 
volumes. 


Mavrice L. HARTUNG 
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Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by Maurice L. 

HARTUNG, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of mathematics 
and teacher in the Laboratory School 
at the University of Chicago. LEsTER 
J. ScHLOERB, director of the Bureau 
of Occupational Research of the Chi- 
cago public schools, discusses the 
place of guidance in secondary schools 
and points out some of the problems 
which arise in setting up and main- 
taining an effective guidance program. 
SeTtH P. teacher in the 
Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago, presents the results of a 
study made of the work experiences 
gained by ninth- and tenth-grade 
pupils of the Laboratory School dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. Myra Z. 
ROBINSON, teacher of science in the 
Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana, 
explains how a fused science course 
can contribute to general education 
and help attain a democratic way of 
life. ROBERT WHITE, JR., principal 
of the Burlington High School and 
Junior College at Burlington, Iowa, 
in the second in a series of articles 


regarding the feasibility of reorganiz- 
ing school systems according to the 
6-4-4 plan, deals with the problems of 
housing which would be confronted in 
such a reorganization. G. F. Exstrom, 
assistant professor of agricultural 
education at the University of Minne- 
sota, reports the results of an ex- 
tensive study of the reasons why farm 
children in two Minnesota counties 
leave school. The selected references 
for this issue were prepared by PauL 
W. Terry, professor of psychology 
at the University of Alabama. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, 
professor of education 
at Pennsylvania State 
College. RayMonpD E. TROYER, teach- 
er at Lake Forest High School, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. CARLETON P. MENGE, 
graduate student in the Department 
of Education at the University of 
Chicago, recently the commanding 
officer of the Reconditioning Annex, 
Station Hospital, Camp Gruber, Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma. RoBert L. FLEm- 
ING, graduate student in the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University 
of Chicago. 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS AT THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


WwW. conditions as they are now, 
it takes courage to discuss pro- 


grams and problems in the field of guid- 
ance at the secondary-school level. 
More now than ever, programs and 
their accompanying problems are sub- 
ject to needed changes and adjust- 
ments. In fact, in times such as these 
the most successful program in the 
field of guidance is that which can 
guarantee adaptability to meet chang- 
ing demands. 

Even under these conditions, six 
phases of guidance may be presented 
which, it is believed, are generally ac- 
cepted and which have some accom- 
panying problems needing discussion 
and evaluation. There is no intention 
to be all-inclusive in presenting these 
six phases. There are others which 
might be mentioned and which may 
be just as important as those being 
considered here. These are offered be- 
cause they are among those that 
should receive major consideration. 


ORGANIZATION OF GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 


The first phase of the guidance pro- 
gram is concerned with organization. 
As we look at the history of guidance 


* 


at the secondary-school level, we can 
say with reasonable confidence that 
there has been a general trend toward 
a minimum of centralization of the 
guidance organization and a maximum 
effort to distribute the functions with- 
in and among respective schools. 
There was a time when it was consid- 
ered best policy to superimpose a 
guidance program upon individual 
schools or school systems. Policies 
were established, personnel assigned, 
and pay rolls provided on a central- 
ized-organization basis. More recently 
the trend has been toward a recogni- 
tion of the need for an indigenous 
growth. The assumption is that the 
program is ineffective if it does not 
grow from within. More and more the 
trend is toward small central organiza- 
tion with supervisory relationships, 
the active program being located in 
the individual school situation. This 
trend, in turn, means that guidance is 
becoming a phase of general educa- 
tion; it is not something tacked on or 
added. It is a part of each school situa- 
tion where the need is felt and where 
the organization is provided without 
being brought in from the outside. 

In connection with this aspect of 
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GUIDANCE PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS 


the guidance program, there is a prob- 
lem which should be recognized. Most 
persons agree that the trend toward 
growth from within is desirable. This 
trend, however, makes it difficult to 
conduct an effective guidance program 
when the principal of a particular 
school does not recognize his responsi- 
bilities in connection with the formu- 
lation of a functioning organization. 
Now more than ever, administrators 
need to recognize the values of a guid- 
ance program. This need places defi- 
nite responsibility on those who teach 
courses in administration. It is hoped 
that poorly trained administrators will 
not tend to break down the wholesome 
trend toward the growth-from-within 
type of guidance program which is 
most effective in each school. 


KEEPING RECORDS 


A second phase of the guidance pro- 
gram deals with records. A record sys- 
tem has always been considered a part 
of the program, and records existed 
before the term ‘‘guidance” was used. 
An effective personnel record is now 
generally accepted by all school sys- 
tems, while not many years ago a very 
sketchy type of record was considered 
sufficient. The current trend toward 
the use of a cumulative record, which 
begins as early as kindergarten age 
and follows the individual student on 
through high school and even through 
college, is a significant step in the guid- 
ance field. Some schools go still fur- 
ther and provide an individual file 
folder on each individual. Records 
such as these guarantee more and 
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more service to individuals so that 
they are treated in school in accord- 
ance with needs revealed in their rec- 
ords. This trend is not limited to 
schools. It is a general policy in the 
armed services, in social case work, 
and in industry. 

This phase of the program is not 
without its problems, two of which 
may be mentioned. A serious problem 
arises when records are not used effec- 
tively. A well-developed system which 
does not include an organization for 
the effective use of records is wasteful 
in time and money and, more impor- 
tant, is ineffective in serving the indi- 
vidual student. The tragedy of the 
well-organized, comprehensive file re- 
posing unused in beautiful file cases 
and folders represents a serious prob- 
lem in many school systems. Conse- 
quently the guidance program that in- 
cludes a comprehensive record system 
must provide the organization which 
assures the effective use of such rec- 
ords. Such organization must provide 
accessibility, easy referral, clerical 
help, and means of keeping records up 
to date. 

A second problem concerns the so- 
called “‘dead” files. It is recognized 
that personnel files vary in their de- 
gree of usefulness after students leave 
school. These files become inactive but 
not entirely useless as students leave 
school. The likelihood of their being 
used becomes less and less as time 
goes on, and school systems soon find 
themselves with thé problem of what 
to do with inactive and dead files when 
certain individual cases may require 
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attention and referral only occasional- 
ly. Since no one knows which of these 
cases may require attention, all the 
files must be kept. What to do with 
them is becoming a problem in many 
school systems. Should a separate 
room be provided apart from the per- 
sonnel office? Should separate file 
cases be purchased? Should the rec- 
ords be wrapped up and stored away? 
Should they be condensed and sum- 
marized in such a way that only a very 
small part of the record is kept? Might 
it be feasible to photograph the rec- 
ords on microfilm? This problem is be- 
ing recognized gradually and must be 
met by school systems, not by dis- 
carding the record program, but by 
finding an effective means of main- 
taining a permanent file. 


THE TESTING PROGRAM 


A third phase of guidance deals 
with the testing program. Tests and 
measurements have become a distinct 
part of guidance programs throughout 
the country. In recent years these 
have taken on new and greater mean- 
ing because of the developments in the 
use of tests in industry, in institutions 
of higher learning, and in the armed 
forces. Tests are being used as screen- 
ing devices in a great many situations. 
They are used prior to training; pre- 
liminary to placement in school or em- 
ployment; and as a basis for retraining, 
promotion, or advanced status in a 
great variety of situations. They 
are no longer peculiar to schools. They 
have found a place in practically all 
phases of American life. School sys- 
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tems have become a distinct part of 
this development and are using tests 
in order to be of maximum service to 
individual students. This trend is 
wholesome provided the tests are used 
guardedly and effectively. 

The more recent developments in 
the armed services are of further sig- 
nificance. The use of credits deter- 
mined by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute and of the General 
Educational Development Tests as a 
phase of a progressive educational pro- 
gram deserves watching. If recommen- 
dations now being made in the use of 
these tests are well founded and justi- 
fied, then tests are going to occupy an 
even larger part in the guidance pro- 
gram of the schools. This trend is likely 
to lead us to the point where we shall 
need to re-evaluate the function of the 
secondary school in American life. 

This phase of the guidance program 
is not without its problems. Too many 
schools have -good testing programs 
but have failed to provide the means 
for effective use of the test results. It is 
necessary for each school to face this 
problem and to find the right answer 
before there is any further develop- 
ment of the program. Another older 
problem continues, namely, how to 
guarantee reliability in the use of tests 
by being positive that they are ad- 
ministered properly, interpreted wise- 
ly, and used with discretion. 

Tests as a guidance technique have 
taken on new meaning. Their further 
development and use deserve careful 
scrutiny. Any program such as this 
which tempts schools to “‘get on the 
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band wagon”’ requires continuous and 
careful evaluation. 


DISSEMINATION OF VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


A fourth phase of guidance pro- 
grams at the secondary-school level 
concerns the method of disseminating 
guidance information of an education- 
al and vocational character. At the 
secondary level there are probably few 
separate classes in which educational 
and occupational information is given 
on an intensive basis. There seems 
rather to be a trend toward giving 
this type of information extensively 
throughout all grades. This trend fol- 
lows three assumptions which are 
more evident now than they were 
some years ago when intensive treat- 
ment seemed to predominate. 

The first assumption is that all 
teachers must accept some responsi- 
bility for providing on an extensive 
basis for that type of educational and 
vocational information which they are 
qualified to give. That is, all subject 
teachers should teach the vocational 
implications of their subjects and help 
students in their possible development 
of those interests which are related to 
the subjects being studied. During re- 
cent years teachers have been more 
frequently trained in assuming their 
guidance responsibilities than was 
previously the case. Consequently it is 
safer to assume that some phases of 
the extensive emphasis on vocational 
information may be placed in their 
hands. 

The second assumption is that spe- 
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cialists are available to be used by 
teachers and administrators in refer- 
ring students requiring special atten- 
tion. As information is given exten- 
sively throughout all school years to 
all students, individual cases arise 
which need a specialized type of guid- 
ance, and specialists must be available 
for this type of guidance. 

The third assumption is that stu- 
dents vary in the extent to which they 
can profit from the educational and 
vocational information given. When 
information was provided intensively 
during a given semester, the assump- 
tion that all the students in the class 
were ready to profit from the informa- 
tion provided was undoubtedly false. 
Only by a planned program providing 
continuously the information that is 
vital to the students’ educational and 
vocational choices can one guarantee 
service to all students. This trend has 
placed on the schools important group- 
guidance responsibilities throughout 
the range of high-school years. 

There are problems in connection 
with this trend. Many teachers and 
even administrators are not yet quali- 
fied to assume their individual re- 
sponsibilities in promoting and giving 
extensive educational and vocational 
information. This is not so true of 
younger teachers and administrators. 

Another difficulty is that, while 
many school people believe in giving 
this information extensively, the year 
ends with their having done little or 
nothing about it. At the opening of the 
school year there must be set up a well- 
planned, scheduled, and organized 
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program which will guarantee infor- 
mation in varying degrees and at vary- 
ing levels for all students. 

School personnel must further rec- 
ognize the need for intensive treatment 
before students leave school. Thus 
self-appraisal and career information 
may need to be concentrated in the 
later school years in such a way that 
some of the current vocational and 
educational trends may be studied in- 
tensively because of the need for this 
information in the immediate future. 
It may be wise, therefore, to provide 
more intensive treatment near the end 
of the student’s career in the school. 


NEEDS FOR INDIVIDUAL 
COUNSELING 


A fifth phase of guidance at the 
secondary-school level emphasizes the 
growing need for individual counsel- 
ing. Schools seem to be assuming more 
responsibility in setting up programs 
which guarantee individual counseling 
service for the entire student body. 
The need for this service becomes 
more and more evident as curriculums 
become more flexible and students are 
faced with the need for making more 
individual choices. Changing patterns 
of occupations are also a factor. The 
growth in numbers of educational re- 
sources available to the average stu- 
dent makes it necessary to provide for 
individual treatment. The many schol- 
arships available and the new and 
varied employment opportunities open 
to young people likewise point to the 
need for individualized counseling. 
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The increasing concern for drop-outs 
and the observance of child-labor laws 
are additional factors tending to in- 
crease the emphasis on an individual 
approach. 

The growing trend for providing in- 
dividual guidance service has affected 
classroom schedules and the tradition- 
al viewpoint that a school is made up 
of a number of classes in subject areas. 
The school’s responsibility now goes 
far beyond this narrow program. 

Problems in this connection are con- 
cerned with the slowness with which 
some teachers and school administra- 
tors are willing to accept this new 
responsibility. Many are ready to in- 
troduce into the school system those 
techniques and phases of organization 
which result in the need for individual 
counseling services. They hesitate, 
however, to provide the staff needed 
to carry on this service. Another prob- 
lem in this same connection has to do 
with the need for providing well- 
trained counselors. An unsuccessful 
teacher should not be assigned to this 
job. A good counselor must be well 
trained in the appropriate procedures, 
and administrators and teachers should 
recognize that professionally trained 
people are needed in the school to do 
individual counseling. A program is 
almost sure to fail unless this need is 
recognized. 


COMBINED PROGRAMS OF 
SCHOOL AND WORK 


A sixth trend in the program of 
guidance at the secondary-school level 
deals with the combined school-and- 
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work program which has developed 
during the war period. During recent 
years administrators have come in- 
creasingly to recognize the place which 
part-time work can take as a self- 
guidance technique for the student. 
Work has in it some inherent guidance 
values which help the student in his 
future educational and vocational de- 
cisions. Some administrators have 
come to recognize this work experience 
by making it a part of the personnel 
record. During the war period many 
schools assigned special persons to 
schedule the students’ programs for 
part-time work. With this trend 
toward a recognition of these guidance 
values has come a parallel awareness 
of the danger of replacing a wholesome 
educational experience by an employ- 
ment experience during high-school 
years. A number of school systems 
have gone “all-out” in granting school 
credits for successful work experience. 
However, most have been somewhat 
cautious in this respect and have 
sought to find and use values which 
may come without granting subject- 
area credits. 

A problem which arises in a new 
way in this connection has to do with 
the best type of co-operative school- 
and-work program. How can types of 
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work be screened in such a way as to 
use for educational purposes only 
those that have specific educational 
merit? What is the best type of co- 
operation which may be built with 
employers? How can one guarantee 
best co-operation even when jobs are 
scarce? Do schools have the staff and 
facilities to provide for the necessary 
educational supervision as a school- 
work program develops? Unless these 
problems are faced, the trend during 
recent years toward using work and 
study as a guidance technique is likely 
to decline. Until school personnel see 
all aspects of the problems involved, it 
might be far better for them to have 
an attitude which indicates co-opera- 
tiveness and not an aggressive enthu- 
siasm which leads into administrative 
as well as accrediting difficulties. 


It is interesting to review guidance 
practices with their accompanying 
growth over the past three decades. 
This article has pointed out only six 
phases of the guidance program at the 
secondary-school level which seem to 
the writer to have significance. A rec- 
ognition of these trends together with 
their accompanying problems should 
be faced by the many educators who 
are serving our young people. 
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WORK IS VITAL TO EDUCATION 


SETH P. PHELPS 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


HERE has been much talk about 
our young people and their way 
of life. Adults are quick to criticize the 
boys and girls as being self-centered 
and lacking in responsibility, but 
World War II demonstrated what 
our youth can do when given a chance. 
One of the jobs of schools is to edu- 
cate youth for citizenship in an adult 
world. Urban boys and girls seem to 
fare quite nicely. They go to good 
schools, belong to clubs, participate in 
athletics, attend dances and parties. 
However, the opportunity for real 
work experience, which is an essential 
part of adult citizenship, is too often 
denied them until they are nearly 
grown. The more serious-minded stu- 
dent may long to assume a measure of 
self-direction at an earlier age, but he 
has little opportunity to take even a 
small part in the world of his future. 
He may want to work, but, as soon as 
he applies for a job, he finds himself 
competing with others of his own age, 
as well as with adults. Since 1910 the 
proportion of young people in gainful 
employment has declined. Employers 
are reluctant to hire young people 
when a large number of trained and 
experienced adults are available. Just 
where and how, then, are young peo- 
ple going to occupy their . out-of- 
school time except in pleasure? 


* 


The American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on -Educa- 
tion brings this problem to light in a 
challenging manner.* The Commission 
believes that work offers a focus for a 
new organization of life-habits. The 
youth who works develops a new 
standard for personal behavior; he 
has to master skills in the use and care 
of equipment; he acquires the idea of 
giving an honest day’s work; and he 
learns the significance of being punc- 
tual. 


Wages offer an income differing 
from his allowance or “pin money” be- 
cause he has earned the money him- 
self. Skill in wise expenditure of in- 
come is secured through practice, and 
he begins to gauge his expenditures by 
the amount of effort expended in the 
earning of his wage. He can acquire a 
greater sense of personal worth by 
contributing to the welfare of his 
family. His personal growth is en- 
riched in many ways., With proper 
guidance, he understands more clearly 
that work, either intellectual or phys- 
ical, is the foundation for acceptable 
participation in the busy grown-up 
world. The American Youth Com- 


* Youth and the Future, pp. 15-18. The Gen- 
eral Report of the American Youth Commission. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 
1942. 
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WORK IS VITAL TO EDUCATION 


mission, referring to the fundamentals 
of education in terms of the objectives 
that have become appropriate in our 
modern world, says: “These objec- 
tives must include the effective prep- 
aration of young people for life in all 
its aspects—for work, for health, for 
use of leisure time, for home member- 
ship, and above all for the obligations 
of citizenship in a democracy.’ 

Of course many youths of high- 
school age must seek employment for 
economic reasons, but, in the writer’s 
opinion, it is no less important that 
students who are not driven by eco- 
nomic necessity should also secure 
the education which lies in work ex- 
periences. Furthermore, since all 
groups of our citizenry must co- 
operate in working out our world 


problems, it is of vital importance that 
all our young people participate in 
common experiences at an early age 
in order that they may be better pre- 
pared to attack together the problems 
which will face them in the world of 
tomorrow. 


A STUDY IN ONE SCHOOL 


The importance of work in the 
education of present-day youth led 
the faculty of the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago to learn 
more about the work experiences of 
the students in that school. In this 
institution, which has a six-year 
elementary school and a four-year 
high school, a large percentage of the 
children come from homes in the 
upper-middle economic group. Both 


2 Ibid., p. 116. 
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because of economic circumstances 
and the pressure of school work, few of 
the students hold part-time jobs 
during the school year. 

The school operates no placement 
bureau and consequently has no 
record of the work experiences of its 
students. In order to obtain informa- 
tion about the work experiences of the 
ninth- and tenth-grade students, a 
questionnaire was devised to throw 
light on the experiences of these stu- 
dents during their summer vacations. 
The questionnaire sought to learn 
about the kinds of work done; the 
length of time employed; the hours 
spent daily on the job; the remunera- 
tion; the students’ reactions to work 
experiences; the benefits other than 
monetary that were received; and the 
number of students who wanted work 
the next year and the reasons for 
wanting or for not wanting to work. 


SUMMER WORK EXPERIENCES OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Of the 231 students enrolled, re- 
turns were received from 198, or 86 
per cent. It was thought wise to divide 
these returns into four groups: ninth- 
grade boys, tenth-grade boys, ninth- 
grade girls, and tenth-grade girls. The 
students were either fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. A further division was 
made to compare the students who 
worked with those who did not work. 

The reader will note from Table 1 
that 87 per cent of the boys and 
girls in the two grades who worked 
want jobs this coming summer. The 
percentage of tenth-grade boys who 
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want to repeat their work experience 
is larger than the corresponding per- 
centage of ninth-grade boys. The 
added maturity of a year’s growth 
may be a factor in this difference. All 
the girls who worked want to repeat 
the experience. Strikingly enough, the 
TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 69 NINTH- AND TENTH- 
GRADE Boys AND GIRLS WHO WORKED 
AND 129 WHO DID NOT WORK DURING 
THE SUMMER OF 1945 ACCORDING TO DE- 
SIRE FOR WORK IN THE SUMMER OF 1946 


STUDENTS 
Nort Want- 
Inc To 
Work In 


SEx AND GRADE 
1946 


Num-| Per 
ber | Cent 


Boys who worked in 


Girls who worked in 
1945: 


Grade X 
Boys who did not work 


65 


figures were nearly reversed among 
those who did not work during 1945; 
only 23 per cent of these students 
want to work this summer. It cannot 
be assumed, however, that the work 
experience itself is responsible for the 
difference in attitude toward work 
experience. Such factors as parental 
permission, attitude of the home 
toward work, economic circumstances 


(although there is apparently little 
difference in this respect between the 
families of the students who did and 
of those who did not work), as well 
as the individual’s own health and 
attitude, should be considered in a 
complete interpretation of these data. 
There is also the question of matura- 
tion, which differs greatly at this age, 
and, too, the degree of emancipation 
from parents. 


KINDS OF JOBS AND AMOUNT 
OF TIME WORKED 


What kinds of work did the stu- 
dents do? How many days a week did 
they work? How long was the work- 
ing day? How many weeks did the 
jobs last? These factors are of vital 
importance when one considers the 
work of high-school students. The re- 
turns disclosed that the following 
kinds of jobs were secured, largely 
through the students’ own initiative: 
boys—clerk, delivery boy, dishwasher, 
farm worker, general handyman, jan- 
itor, junior counselor, mail clerk, 
“movie extra,” office boy, paper boy, 
pin-setter, radio and electrical repair- 
man, “soda-jerker,” usher, waiter; 
girls—bookkeeper, cashier, clerical 
helper, general office worker, recep- 
tionist, switchboard operator, volun- 
teer nurse, etc. The jobs held by the 
largest numbers of students were 
those as farm worker, delivery boy, 
general handyman, office boy, general 
office worker, and receptionist. 

Table 2 shows the amount of time 
spent working during the summer of 
1945. There is not much cause for con- 
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cern about the average work day and 
week. One might well view with concern 
the ninety-hour week reported bysome 
boys. Two groups of workers, farm 
hands and junior camp counselors, re- 
ported these long hours. However, 
from personal experience the writer 
knows how difficult it is for the farm 
worker, who lives with a farm family, 
to limit his work day. A husky boy 
just does not feel right about stop- 
ping work at five o’clock when the 
family (at times even girls of his own 
age) are working until eight or nine 
o’clock. Everybody knows the pres- 
sure that was put on the farmer to pro- 
duce food during the war years. The 
students who worked on farms were 
probably impelled by a feeling that 
they were playing a vital part in 


TABLE 2 


AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON JOBS BY 69 
NINTH- AND TENTH-GRADE Boys AND 
GIRLS DURING SUMMER OF 1945 


Time Employed Boys 


Average number of daysaweek| 53 
Average length of work day...| 6} 


Number of hours in work week: 


Number of weeks of employ- 
ment: 


winning the war. The writer suspects 
that, while the work of the junior coun- 
selors was important, it may not have 
been so arduous as that of the farm 
workers. 
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Twenty-seven boys (58 per cent) 
worked an average of fifty-one hours 
a week, or sixteen hours a week more 
than the average for all the boys. The 
reader must keep in mind, however, 


TABLE 3 


MONEY WAGES* EARNED BY 69 NINTH- 
AND TENTH-GRADE STUDENTS WHO 
WORKED DURING SUMMER OF 10945 


Girls 


$o. 38 
.20 


9.88 


*Does not include board and room earned by several 
students. 
that, since the estimates of time were 
made by the students and not by 
their employers, there is a great 
chance for error. Furthermore, there 
was a manpower shortage, which 
necessitated longer working hours. In 
peacetime more careful control of 
working hours is probably necessary 
to avoid exploitation of young job- 
holders. 


EARNINGS 


Table 3 indicates that the financial 
remuneration to the job-holders was 
equitable. The economic necessity for 
higher wages was not felt among 
these students, and few gave this as 
the reason for working. The writer 
feels that the young worker is likely to 
gain a distorted idea of his value as a 
worker if the wages paid him are too 
high. Some of these students un- 
doubtedly received too much for their 
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services, but, in the writer’s opinion, 
few of them were underpaid. The 
boy who received the highest hourly 
rate worked as a “movie extra” with a 
group of boys from the summer camp 
which he attended. He earned $90 in 
ten days—a much higher rate than 
was received by the other job-holders. 
In fairness to the boy it should be said 
that he realized that “it was more 
than [he] was worth.” 

The majority felt that they re- 
ceived “what [they were] worth.” 
Ten boys and girls said that they were 
paid too much. Eight boys felt that 
they were underpaid, although five of 
the eight received more than ten cents 
an hour above the average hourly 
rate. Their work may have been more 
difficult or the working conditions un- 


pleasant, but no explanation was 
offered for their dissatisfaction. 


REACTIONS TO WORK EXPERIENCES 


The motives, other than monetary, 
which stimulated these boys and girls 
to seek employment are probably 
typified in the following statements: 


Work broadens one’s outlook on life. 

Work teaches one real living and a sense 
of responsibility. 

I felt that I was doing something instead 
of wasting time. 


The following excerpts from other 
statements express the students’ re- 
actions: 

REACTIONS OF Boys 


Meet people 
Strengthened body 
Teaches responsibility 
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Get along with people 

Experience 

Seeing life and being part of it 

Education in practical things 

Learned how other people felt 

Gained self-confidence 

Learned how to follow orders and be thor- 
ough 

REACTIONS OF GIRLS 

Contacts with people 

Experience 

Teaches responsibility 

Saw how others worked 

Work can be both tiring and boring, but even 
so—fun 

Importance of learning a trade 

Patience in dealing with others 

Tolerance of people of other races 


While many more statements were 
made, this sampling shows that these 
students realized the educational val- 
ues in work, although many failed to 
see a direct connection between their 
work and the subject matter taught in 
school. Mathematics was mentioned 
by ten students as the only school sub- 
ject that helped them on the job. One 
boy who did radio repair work said 
that both shop and science helped 
him. One boy said that general science 
helped him in his work on a farm 
nursery. Except for these few cases, 
the value of school training was negat- 
ed or not mentioned. This gap should 
be remedied. 

Most of the students employed felt 
that their work had been satisfactory, 
and they believed that their employ- 
ers were of the same opinion. Only 
two, one boy and one girl, felt that 
they had failed and that their em- 
ployers thought of them as failures. 
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ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS WHO 
DID NOT WORK 


The following statements, typical of 
those made by students who did not 
work in the summer of 1945 and who 
do not want to work in 1946, contrast 
significantly with the statements of 
the workers: 

I would rather take a trip or go to camp 
than work. I think I can get as much experi- 
ence that way. 

I don’t believe I would like to work next 
summer because there are other things I 
would much rather do such as receiving 
additional art instruction, seeing my friends, 
etc. 

I don’t want to work because I go to camp 
and have done so for four years and would 
rather. 

My parents won’t let me—besides they 
think the money might spoil me. 


These are sincere statements, and 
they point to the fact that not all 
ninth- and tenth-grade students are 
ready for work experience. 


THE PLACE OF WORK CAMPS 


If educators believe that work ex- 
perience is a vital part of training for 
future citizenship, then it is evident 
that parents of children in the upper- 
middle economic group need to be 
educated to this belief. Further, with 
the end of the war, jobs for young peo- 
ple will be less plentiful, and this fact 
poses a problem for school people. It 
will be maintained, and with consider- 
able justification, that students such 
as those in the Laboratory School 
should not compete for jobs with 
young people and adults who find 
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work an economic necessity. Yet the 
statements of those who did not want 
work surely indicate that in the lives 
of these young people there is a 
definite need which must be met if 
they are to realize the goal of good 
citizenship in the fullest sense of its 
meaning. At some time before their 
college education is finished, they 
should have a well-rounded work ex- 
perience. 

There is a type of work experience 
which is gaining in popularity in 
secondary schools in this country. For 
many years the American Friends 
Service Committee has sponsored 
work camps for college students and 
more recently for high-school stu- 
dents. In camps of this type the 
students pay their way and give their 
services to community projects in less 
favored areas. These campers not only 
do necessary work but participate in 
the management of their own camp. 
The valuable experiences that come 
from group living, from working with 
persons from a different economic 
level and frequently of a different race, 
help the youth to learn how to live 
with his peers, understand the life and 
work of persons in other economic 
groups, and develop tolerance for 
other races. The school would seem to 
be the logical institution for assisting 
in the operation of work camps to per- 
form services which would not other- 
wise be done. Such camps would 
eliminate competition for jobs be- 
tween youths in the higher economic 
levels and those who are impelled to 
work for economic reasons. 
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The General Report of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, in speaking 
of the needs of youth, says: 

It is only by providing real experiences of 
the most vital sort that young people can be 
given adequate raw material from which to 
construct attitudes and build character 

Work as a factor in general education [is] 
second in importance to none.3 


It is the writer’s belief that work 
experiences bring a sense of reality 
and a more mature attitude to those 
who participate in them. Properly 
guided, students who work can be 
helped to face life with more poise and 
confidence than they could otherwise 
achieve. Under appropriate conditions 
they can acquire a social sensitivity 
which is more or less difficult to 
achieve, try as we will, in the arti- 
ficial environment of most schools. 
Certainly there is a broad field for this 
type of work camp for the youth of 
today, and it seems logical that edu- 
cators should examine the idea with 
care. 


3 Ibid., pp. 108, 117. 
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THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Schools such as the Laboratory 
School have a responsibility for pro- 
viding guidanceand placement for their 
students. If the students are going to 
work, they, as well as the employers, 
should be informed about reasonable 
hours and working conditions. The 
school is the logical center for provid- 
ing this kind of information; for 
efforts by parents would be isolated 
and have only slight general effect on 
either worker or employer. The school 
possesses enough information about 
its students to offer practical guidance 
in selecting jobs and obtaining satis- 
factory placement. The greatest value 
might well be the synthesizing of the 
work experience with the worker’s 
education. 

Since there is a trend toward con- 
sidering work as an important means 
of training youth for citizenship and 
since wide peacetime employment of 
students is doubtful, something should 
be done by the school to see that all 
students may have work experience as 
part of their education. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF A FUSED SCIENCE COURSE 
TO GENERAL EDUCATION 


MYRA Z. ROBINSON 
Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana 


NY course in the modern school 
program earns its place from the 
contribution that it makes to an edu- 
cation which can be shown to be justi- 
fiable for the individual and for so- 
ciety. Therefore the total curriculum, 
and each part of it, aims (1) to foster 
the realization of personal potentiali- 
ties and (2) to help the individual 
function adequately as an adherent 
and a contributor to the democratic 
way of life. With this in mind, the writer 
made a study to ascertain how a fused 
science course for Grades XI and XIT 
might provide for such experiences as 
would make a valid contribution to 
this twofold educational pattern. The 
purpose of this paper is to indicate the 
approach to the problem and some 
outcomes of the study. 


APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


The preparatory step consisted in a 
survey of the problem. It included: (1) 
examining the more recently accepted 
textbooks to find out what topics are 
treated and the total number of times 
each topic appears; (2) reviewing 
newspapers and magazines read by 
adolescents to ascertain what subjects 
are most frequently discussed; (3) re- 
viewing periodicals and books to dis- 


* 


cover the points of view of leading 
educators; (4) holding conferences 
with science teachers; and (5) inter- 
viewing outstanding authors of text- 
books. Outcomes of personal experi- 
ence and local conditions were also 
given consideration. 

Out of these sources came the bases 
for planning a fused science course— 
a set of general objectives, an underly- 
ing point of view, and criteria for the 
selection of content. These factors de- 
termined the organizational plan. 
Each is summarized below. 


1. In keeping with general objectives, sci- 
ence-teaching should modify the behavior 
of the individual so that— 

a) He will use the scientific method in the 
solution of problems. (That is, he will 
sense a need in a situation and will fol- 
low it through far enough to identify 
the problem and to tackle it; formulate 
and refine a hypothesis to act upon; 
devise more and more rigorous tests to 
which the hypothesis may be sub- 
jected; and arrive at a satisfactory 
solution which in turn will allow a 
mental looking forward.) 

His learning of scientific principles or 
generalizations will be carried to the 
point of functional understanding. 
(This understanding will enable him 
not only to deal intelligently with his 
environmental contacts but also to ap- 
preciate and cherish the beautiful in 
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natural and physical phenomena in 

terms of their scientific aspects and to 

evaluate scientific progress in terms of 
human worth.) 

He will attain a scientific attitude so 

far as he is able. (Thus he will learn to 

rely on his abilities and will efficiently 
disciplirie and direct his life, tempering 
it with tolerance and co-operation.) 

He will acquire a sense of the value of 

the work of the scientist and his find- 

ings, coupled with a desire to know 
more about science and to use its con- 
tent and method as a way of behavior. 

(This outlook will help him to select 

his plot of ground in the vast social 

terrain and to farm it.) 

. The following statements summarize the 

point of view or hypothesis which under- 

lies the course. 

a) The course serves the rank and file of 
students, leaving the election of more 
technical courses to those who, in pur- 
suit of later training, may find their 
purposes better served in the more 
special areas. 

The plan shifts the emphasis toward 
the enmeshing of science generaliza- 
tions with a variety of significant prob- 
lems of living. (Significant problems 
are understood to be directly related to 
man’s progress.) 

The materials present the fundamen- 
tals of the physical sciences, primarily, 
and at the same time so integrate them 
that they will be more meaningful to 
the student and will make clear to him 
how they are related. 

. The questions below indicate the criteria 

for the selection of content. 

a) Do the learning activities make ade- 
quate provision for pupil variations in 
interest and ability? 

b) Is the content organized into problems 
which illustrate man’s quest for basic 
values? 

c) Is the material so organized that the 
pupil can readily assimilate it into a 


developing framework of functional 
concepts? 

d) Will the learning activities help the 
student toward the realization of valid 
purposes, and will they help him to 
apply scientific principles to new 
situations? 

e) Does the content come from a reliable 
source, and does it help the pupil to 
evaluate authority and to see how rela- 
tive truth is used? 

f) Will the activities selected provide an 
opportunity for the individual to do 
creative work and to experience the 
joy, romance, and adventure that the 
successful accomplishment of creative 
work affords? 

g) Is sufficient opportunity provided to 
help the student judge and measure his 
progress toward the goals sought? 

h) Is provision made for satisfying the 
student’s intellectual curiosity? 


The organizational plan, itself, which 
grew out of these factors, requires 
some discussion. 


DISCUSSION OF THE PLAN 


Ideally, science and democracy are 
alike in their approach to problems. 
Each depends on free exploration and 
association in problem-solving. The 
quest for a solution is started without 
prejudice, and factual evidence is de- 
manded which may, by sound reason- 
ing, lead to valid conclusions. More- 
over, as new facts are acquired, it may 
be necessary to change conclusions or 
to modify actions. Both scientific and 
democratic practice call for redirect- 
ing activities toward the goal sought. 
Science fits into the twofold educa- 
tional pattern, stated in the introduc- 
tion, by its contribution to the kinds 
of knowledge, to the special abilities, 
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and to the attitudes, interests, and ap- 
preciations needed in a democratic 
society. 

Let us apply this proposition to a 
portion of a particular unit, “How Can 
We Buy and Use Personal Goods 
Wisely?” The unit aims to answer the 
question only in a general way by pro- 
viding a basis for making the required 
judgments. An understanding of the 
following concepts will provide such a 
basis: 

1. The factors of cost, use, and durability 
must be considered when we buy personal 
goods. 

2. Consumer advertising can be evalu- 
ated in various ways. 

3. Brands of goods ought to be compared. 

4. In buying and using foods, we must 
consider purity, preparation, grade, and 
handling. 

The pupil obviously cannot begin 
with the understandings that the 
teacher has from an advance analysis 
of the unit. In the beginning the teach- 
er’s understandings are, for the pupil, 
problems which must be solved. The 
two examples immediately following, 
taken from a “Pupil Guide Sheet,” 
will illustrate the task of problem- 
solving. 


HOW CAN WE EVALUATE CONSUMER 
ADVERTISING? 


1. Exercise—Collect pieces of advertis- 
ing. Select three types, thus: (a) Those which 
“catch” the eye. (b) Those which appeal to 
the emotions. (c) Those which appeal to the 
intellect. Mount your collection on each of 
three charts in accordance with the preced- 
ing classification. 

2. Exercise-—Using the following pro- 
cedures, analyze and underline in colors, 
statements made in advertisements: (qa) 
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Blue, for true statements. (b) Green, for 
flowery or sentimental statements. (c) Red, 
for false statements. (¢) Brown, for irrele- 
vant or exaggerated statements. 

3. Exercise.—Find advertisements which 
make scientific claims. Before each place: A, 
if accurate; J, if inaccurate; or U, if you are 
not certain. 

4. Exercise—Referring to Consumers 
Union Reports, Consumers’ Guide, or pam- 
phlets of the American Medical Association, 
study the evaluation of various personal 
goods. List your findings under the following 
topics: (a) Name of product. (6) Statement 
of worth. (c) By whom evaluated. 

5. Prepare a statement of the various 
ways we can evaluate consumer advertising. 


HOW CAN WE COMPARE VARIOUS 
BRANDS OF GOODS? 


1. Exercise—Collect as many brands as 
possible of headache remedies, laxatives, cold 
cures, liniments, liver pills, kidney pills, 
dentifrices, and germicides. Sort these, and 
place them into groupings of a kind. Tabu- 
late your findings under the following head- 
ings: (a) Kind of drug. (6) Name of brand. 
(c) What the label tells. (d) Additional fac- 
tors which the label ought to tell. 

Or you may prefer to summarize your 
findings on a large chart for classroom use. 

2. Exercise—Visit the grocery store. 
Compare several brands of canned goods in 
the following respects: (a) Size of the con- 
tainer. (6) Cost per unit. (c) Has coloring 
been added? (d) What grade label do you 
find on the container? (e) Is the label so 
fancy that it has probably added to the cost? 
(f) Who indorses the brand? (g) How do its 
qualities match accepted standards? 

Perhaps for (f) and (g) you can find state- 
ments from a dependable authority. 

3. Summary.—On the basis of your ob- 
servations, which brands seem to be the best? 
Opposite the name of the brand, outline its 
good qualities. State what additional infor- 
mation you think you ought to have before 
you make a decision. 
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4. Exercise—Examine some “dried” 
fruits. (¢) Do they seem to be weighted? If 
so, what causes this? (6) Test prunes and 
other dried fruits and also various brands of 
fruit juices and catsup for sulphur content. 
(c) What harmful consequences arise from 
eating foods which contain sulphur? 

5. Exercise.—Visit a drug store in order 
to make a comparative study of shaving 
creams, face creams, face powders, etc., and 
make notations in regard to the following: 
(a) Size of the container. (b) Cost per unit of 
measure. (c) Does the container itself seem 
to influence the cost unduly? If so, how? (d) 
Who indorses the brand? (e) How do its 
qualities seem to match accepted standards? 

Suggestions—(a) For shaving creams, 
take into account: “body,” size of bubbles 
and their importance, freedom from alkaline 
content, and richness of lather. (b) For face 
creams: Is the cream smooth, lumpy, greasy, 
etc.? Is the odor lasting? Does the cream 
contain mercury or bismuth? (c) For face 
powders: texture, odor, evenness of color, 
hard abrasives, presence of starch. 

Summary.—In the space below prepare a 
three-column chart. In the first column, list 
the brands you prefer so far as your observa- 
tion permits; in the second, the factors which 
contribute to each choice you make; and in 
the third, what additional information you 
think you ought to have in order to make a 
final choice. 

6. Write an answer to the question: How 
can we compare various brands of goods? 


It will be seen that the pupil draws 
conclusions at the end of his work on 
these two problems. The conclusions 
are the answers to the two problems. 
The answers, in turn, must agree in 
content with the understandings 2 and 
3 as stated above. 

Although the foregoing examples 
are selected from a unit that is largely 
of the “environmental” type, the same 
procedures hold for those units that 
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adhere more closely to what is fre- 
quently termed “pure science.” Be- 
cause of its underlying philosophy and 
the fact that there does not actually 
exist “the subject matter of the sub- 
ject,” the course undertakes to de- 
velop only those pertinent and related 
understandings which are of function- 
al value. Scientific principles, then, 
are selected because of their unique 
contributions to functional under- 
standings. They are considered, there- 
fore, not in isolation—separate, apart, 
and of value for their own sake—but 
as an important part of everyday en- 
vironmental contacts. For example, 
Archimedes’ principle, having wide 
ramifications, will not be stressed just 
once but several times in such func- 
tional understandings as: “Energy can 
be transferred and transformed for use 
and control.” “Solving national and 
world problems requires communica- 
tion to every student.” “All lighter- 
than-air craft, all boats, and all sub- 
marines obey the laws of flotation.” 
“Weather is the result of the move- 
ments of the earth, inequalities in air 
pressure and temperature, and the 
amount and nature of the particles in 
the air.” Obviously principles in addi- 
tion to Archimedes’ must be applied 
in order to build up each of these con- 
cepts. Also, as new facts arise in the 
pupil’s experiences, the concepts will 
grow, and behavior will be further 
modified—as is true in all democratic 
living. 

Although the course is still in the 
rather early process of development, 
the evidence is sufficient for believ- 
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ing (1) that a fused science course 
can bring about desirable behavior 
changes; (2) that, if this be true, it is 
possible to make definite attempts to 
bring about desirable behavior 
changes; and (3) that, after the at- 
tempts have been made, their effec- 
tiveness can be evaluated. Thus there 
is justification for the conclusion that 
a fused science course deserves a place 
in the curriculum for its contribution 
to the development of personal po- 
tentialities and to the democratic way 
of living. 
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FEASIBILITY OF 64-4 REORGANIZATION IN SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS WITH JUNIOR COLLEGES 


II. Houstnc As A FACTOR IN REORGANIZATION 


ROBERT WHITE, JR. 
Burlington High School and Junior College 
Burlington, Iowa 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS article is a summary of a 

section of a study made in 1944 
to determine the feasibility of 6-4-4 
reorganization among ten Iowa school 
systems maintaining junior colleges. 
An earlier article in the School Review" 
dealt with the faculty as a factor in the 
feasibility of reorganization. The pur- 
pose of the present article is to discuss 
housing as it would affect reorganiza- 
tion in the junior colleges studied. 
The basic importance of this factor 
cannot be gainsaid. Obviously, in dis- 
cussing reorganization involving 
greater integration between high 
school and junior college, one must 
show that present housing facilities 
are aciptable or, if not, what new 
facilities must be provided. In addi- 
tion, the effect of reorganization on 
the excellence of the housing facili- 
ties is pertinent. An increase in excel- 
lence of housing enhances the feasibil- 
ity of reorganization. 

t Robert White, Jr., “Feasibility of 6-4-4 
Reorganization in School Systems with Junior 
Colleges: I. Relation of the Faculty to Re- 
organization,” School Review, LIV (March, 
1946), 140-47. 


CURRENT HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS 


In eight of the ten situations the 
junior college and the high school 
used the same building. These eight 
included five systems in which the 
three-year senior high school and 
junior college used the same building; 
one in which the junior high school, 
the senior high school, and the junior 
college were housed together; and 
two in which the junior college was 
housed with a four-year high school. 

The remaining two situations, while 
not maintaining a separate junior- 
college building, could not be classi- 
fied as exhibiting combined and co- 
operative use of the same building by 
the junior college and high school. In 
one of these the junior college was 
found on a definitely separate floor of 
the same building used by the high 
school. In the other situation the 
tendency toward separation had car- 
ried to the point that the junior col- 
lege was housed with a junior high 
school in a relatively inadequate 
building rather than with the senior 
high school in a very new and well- 
equipped building. Each of these two 
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junior colleges was found in the in- 
dependent-group classification used 
throughout the study. 

All ten systems maintained at least 
nominal junior high schools, but five 
of these were only two-year organi- 
zations. From the point of view of 
this study, integration concerns itself 
mainly with the high school and the 
junior college, but one can venture 
the opinion that reorganization would 
do a service if it should reduce the 
number of relatively weak two-year 
junior high schools. 

No system had made any actual 
housing plan looking toward the 
6-4-4 plan. Some of these cities had 
carried through rather recent building 
programs, but no consideration what- 
ever had been given to this further 
development. 


SPECIALIZED FACILITIES 


The use of specialized facilities 
was studied. The term as used here 
refers to a space provision other than 
a mere classroom with only seats and 
blackboard but without special equip- 
ment. The number of facilities in use 
in each school was found. In addition, 
the manner of their use, whether co- 
operative or independent, was de- 
termined. These specialized facilities 
were classified under five headings: 
(1) general offices and conference 
rooms; (2) specialized classrooms; 
(3) fixed student station provisions 
and their auxiliary rooms, such as 
laboratories, shops, or related stor- 
age-rooms; (4) physical-education and 
athletic provisions; and (5) other ac- 
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cessory provisions of a general na- 
ture, such as waiting-rooms, teach- 
ers’ offices, etc. The data showing 
the specialized facilities available for 
junior-college services or needs are 
presented in Table 5. The classifica- 
tions used in this table were made on 
the basis of criteria drawn from all 


TABLE 5 
SPECIALIZED FACILITIES AVAILABLE FOR 
JUNIOR-COLLEGE SERVICES OR NEEDS IN 
THREE GROUPS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


AVERAGE NUMBER 
AVAILABLE 


SPECIALIZED 


FACILITIES Moder- 


ate- 
Associa- 

tion 
Colleges 


High- 
Associa- 
tion 
Colleges 


General offices and 
conference rooms. . 
Specialized classrooms 
Laboratories, shops, 
storage-rooms, etc. 
Physical-education 
and athletic pro- 


1,00 
1.50 


2.50 
3-25 


5-5° 


5-25 
8.00 


8.50 3.00 


6.50] 5.50] 4.50 


10.00] 7.00 


15.25 


43.50 | 26.75 | 17.00 


major areas of organization, as was 
explained in the first article of this 
series. 

The trend of the evidence in Table 
5 is consistent. The outstanding fact 
is that the number of specialized facil- 
ities in the independent junior col- 
leges represents only two-fifths the 
number of those in the high-associa- 
tion junior colleges and but three- 
fifths of those in the moderate-associa- 
tion junior colleges. Such relative 
scarcity must place restrictions on 
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curriculum offerings, guidance pro- 
grams, extra-curriculum activities, 
and other features. 

Interesting corollary evidence is 
afforded in the value of scientific 
equipment. Each junior college in the 
state makes to the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction 
an annual report, which includes, 
among other items, statements of the 
value of the scientific equipment on 
hand in each of the fields of biology, 
physics, and chemistry. The values 


TABLE 6 
VALUE OF EQUIPMENT IN THREE SCIENCE 
FIELDS REPORTED BY JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES IN THREE GROUPS 


AVERAGE VALUE oF EQuiIPMENT 
JuNror- 
COLLEGE 
Group 


Biology | Physics bog Total 


$2,762. 50/$3 ,700.00/$3 ,937 . 50/$10, 400.00 


5350.00 
2,523.50 


1,800.00 
506.00 


1,300.00] 2,250.00 
500.00] 1,517.50 


sociation... 
Independent. . 


presented in Table 6 were taken di- 
rectly from the official reports, which 
give no indication as to which schools, 
if any, made allowances for obsoles- 
cence. The presumption remains that 
all values were figured on the same 
basis. The high-association group had 
equipment with nearly two times the 
value of the equipment of the moder- 
ate-association group, which, inits turn, 
possessed equipment with more than 
double the value of the equipment of 
the independent junior colleges. These 
figures more than bear out the im- 
plications from the over-all study of 
the number of specialized facilities 
available. 
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The apparent reason for the marked 
superiority of the high-association and 
the moderate-association groups is the 
advantage of supporting one set of 
facilities and equipment rather than 
being forced to divide support be- 
tween two sets. How large must an 
independent junior college be in order 
to enable it to support as extensive a 
set of specialized facilities as are now 
maintained by the high-association 
schools in this study? In a similar in- 
vestigation Koos? has suggested that 
a separate junior college should enrol 
at least a thousand students to be 
able to maintain an equivalent set of 
specialized facilities. This figure is 
supported by indirect evidence in the 
present study. The high-association 
junior colleges are denied the use of 
only a negligible number of facilities. 
These same systems had an average 
combined high-school and junior- 
college enrolment of approximately 
1,150 in 1941. These facilities would 
have supported the program of near- 
ly the same number of junior-col- 
lege students since the essential na- 
ture of the space provisions used, with 
several equalizing exceptions, is the 
same at both levels. 

There is no evidence to suggest a 
remote possibility that any junior 
college in this study will surpass an 
enrolment of six hundred for some 
time to come. The optimum figure 
of between a thousand and twelve 


2Leonard V. Koos, “Organizational Rela- 
tionships of Junior College and High School,” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XVIII (July, 1943), 399-407. 
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hundred seems removed from con- 
sideration for this group of junior col- 
leges. The conclusion follows that 
separate housing for any of these 
junior colleges would afford inade- 
quate specialized facilities even with 
extravagant expense. 

Finally, there are potentially avail- 
able to the moderate-association and 
the independent junior colleges spe- 
cialized facilities which are not being 
used because of organizational ar- 
rangements. The evidence was ana- 
lyzed to show the changes which 
would occur in each group of junior 
colleges if complete integration with 
the high school were achieved. The 
data presented in Table 7 show that 
integration would strikingly increase 
the adequacy of the housing facilities 
of the independent junior colleges 
which are now in systems supplied 
with excellent secondary-school build- 
ings. An exceptional gain would be 
made in the specialized classroom 
and laboratory types of facilities. 

In concluding this section, it can 
be pointed out that the high-associa- 
tion, the moderate-association, and 
the independent junior colleges ranked 
in that order in the number of spe- 
cialized facilities available, with the 
high-association group having more 
than twice the number possessed by 
the independent group. This ranking 
is especially notable in the fields of 
specialized classrooms and _labora- 
tories and shops. Corresponding evi- 
dence was noted in the reported val- 
ues of scientific equipment. From the 
standpoint of the feasibility of in- 
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tegration, therefore, such integration 
would greatly increase the adequacy 
of the specialized facilities in the in- 
dependent junior colleges and some- 
what increase their adequacy in the 
moderate-association group. 


TABLE 7 
EFFECT OF COMPLETE INTEGRATION SHOWN 
BY AVERAGE GAIN AND BY AVERAGE TO- 
TAL OF SPECIALIZED FACILITIES AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR JUNIOR-COLLEGE SERVICES OR 
NEEDS IN THREE GROUPS OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


AVERAGE GAIN IN Num- 
BER OF SPECIALIZED 
FACILITIES 


SPECIALIZED 


FAcILities 


ate-As- 
socia- 
tion 
Colleges 


High- 
Associa- 
tion 
Colleges 


Inde- 
pendent 
Colleges 


General offices and 
conference rooms. . 
Specialized classrooms 
Laboratories, shops, 
storage-rooms, etc. 
Physical-education 
and athletic pro- 


2.75 
2.50 


Waiting-rooms, teach- 
ers’ offices, etc..... 


Average number of 
specialized facili- 
ties that would be 
available 


ADEQUACY OF PRESENT HOUSING 
IN RELATION TO PROJECTED 
6-4-4 REORGANIZATION 


Procedure of projecting enrolments.— 
The junior college must be of some 
reasonable size before the integration 
of Grades XI through XIV into one 
school is consummated. The junior- 
college enrolments reported for 1941 
from this group of schools, when con- 
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trasted with the enrolments in Grades 
XI and XII, tend to shed some doubt 
on the possibility of integration. 
There was a rather general tendency 
for the enrolment in the junior-college 
grades to be approximately one-third 
that of the enrolment in Grades XI 
and XII. Such a disparity between 
the numbers of students at the upper 
and the lower reaches of the new four- 
year institution would, in effect, 
truncate any comprehensively or- 
ganized curriculum, unbalance the 
extra-curriculum, hamper widespread 
dual-level teaching, and present other 
disadvantages. Although a similar re- 
lationship can be found in the enrol- 
ments of the upper and the lower di- 
visions of a number of four-year liber- 
al-arts colleges, still the ratios re- 
ported in this study would weaken 
portions of the claimed advantages 
of a 6-4-4 reorganization. 

In a specific system any investiga- 
tion into the adequacy of housing in 
a 6-4-4 reorganization must take in- 
to account the increased populariza- 
tion of such a junior college. This in- 
creased popularization would be the 
result of the adoption of certain fea- 
tures which are almost necessarily 
implied by reorganization. One of 
these, for example, could well be the 
adoption of a curriculum with vary- 
ing facets which, operating in con- 
junction with an adequate guidance 
program, might aim to attract at 
least the upper three-fourths of high- 
school graduates. Hence the discus- 
sion must now focus on the determina- 
tion of the probable enrolments in the 


upper unit of the 6-4-4 reorganiza- 
tion. Apparently, the four grades of 
this unit fall into two distinct classes 
so far as the forecast of probable en- 
rolments is concerned: (1) Grades XI 
and XII and (2) Grades XIII and 
XIV. 

The probable enrolment in the first 
group, Grades XI and XII, is not so 
difficult to forecast since the high 
school had already been well popu- 
larized in all these systems. Nothing in 
the Census reports for either 1930 
or 1940 indicates any radical change 
in population in these communities. 
In consequence it will be assumed 
that the enrolments in Grades XI 
and XII in the reorganized units will 
be the enrolments found in those 
grades immediately preceding the 
war years. 

The probable enrolments in Grades 
XIII and XIV present a more dif- 
ficult problem because it is unde- 
sirable to use the 1940-41 enrolments 
and because there were no integra- 
tions within the group to use as a 
basis. 

A hypothesis may be used as the 
starting-point in endeavoring to fore- 
cast the relationship between the en- 
rolment in Grades XIII and XIV and 
the enrolment in Grades XI and XII. 
One can visualize that a reasonably 
successful integrated junior college 
would attract 80, 80, 60, and 30 per 
cent, respectively, from each of the 
fourths of the twelfth-grade class. This 
would indicate the enrolment of a 
hypothecated Grade XIII. A further 
hypothesis will assume that the reten- 
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tion between Grades XIII and XIV is 
65 per cent. Finally, it will be assumed 
that the enrolment in Grades XIII 
and XIV will be increased by 25 per 
cent by enrolment of nonlocal stu- 
dents. This last assumption is based 
on the fact that the average junior 
college in this study received slightly 
better than 25 per cent of its enrol- 
ment from outside the local high 
school. The total effect of these as- 
sumptions is to forecast an enrolment 
in Grades XIII and XIV that will be 
approximately 60 per cent of that in 
Grades XI and XII. 


These are in the nature of assump- 
tions because there has to be judg- 
ment as to the effect of the reorgan- 
ized curriculum, guidance program, 
and other features in increasing at- 
tendance at the present junior-college 


level. The date for which enrolments 
are being forecast is not that of the 
introduction of the reorganization 
but rather that after the new institu- 
tion has been well established, pos- 
sibly after a period of five or ten 
years. 

Although the nature of the cur- 
riculums found in these junior col- 
leges is such that curriculum revision, 
along with other procedures, affords 
large opportunity for popularization, 
the situation probably could not be 
altered within five or ten years so 
that the proportion of students in 
Grades XIII and XIV would be 
more than double the proportion in 
1940-41. This reasoning would serve 
to limit the proportion after reorgani- 
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zation to somewhere between 55 and 
7° per cent. 

Actual enrolment figures from in- 
tegrated institutions in 674-4 sys- 
tems are pertinent. Data were ob- 
tained on the enrolments in 1940-41 
for Grades XI through XIV in ten 
publicly controlled four-year junior 
colleges existing in the country as 
part of a 6-4-4 plan. The average per- 
centage that enrolment in Grades 
XIII-XIV, inclusive, was of the en- 
rolment in Grades XI-—XII was 78.4; 
while the average percentage that en- 
rolment in Grade XIV was of the en- 
rolment in Grade XIII was 64.1. The 
first of these figures is larger than 
should be used in projecting enrol- 
ments in potential institutions in the 
Iowa colleges studied, for large num- 
bers of nonlocal students and the struc- 
tures of the districts affected some of 
the enrolments. The figure of 64.1 per 
cent lends support to the 65 per cent 
used in the hypothecated enrolment 
developed earlier in this study. 

It was also found that, in the case 
of the youngest integrations, the per- 
centage which the enrolment in 
Grades XITI—XIV is of the enrolment 
in Grades XI-XII is much smaller 
than the corresponding percentages 
in the older institutions. Apparently 
the four-year integrations increase 
the proportion of the enrolment in 
the upper two years as the institu- 
tions become firmly established. 

Taking into consideration the de- 
fensibility of the specific assumptions 
made in developing the enrolment of 
the hypothetical integration, the evi- 
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dence from other integrated systems 
in the nation, and the reasoning de- 
veloped earlier, there is support for 
acceptance of a probable enrolment in 
Grades XIII and XIV equaling 60 per 
cent of the enrolment in Grades XI 
and XII in the possible four-year 
junior colleges in these Iowa situa- 
tions. 

In projecting future enrolments in 
possible integrations, actual enrol- 
ments in the various grades were used 
as a basis. The enrolment in the four- 
year high school or the lower unit 
would be the total of the enrolments 
in Grades VII—X, inclusive. The en- 


‘rolment in the four-year junior col- 


lege, or the upper unit, would be the 
normal enrolment of Grades XI and 
XII preceding the war years plus 60 
per cent of that figure. 

Ability of housing facilities to sup- 
port projected enrolments.—Housing 
for the elementary grades in a re- 
organization was not included in this 
study, since all these systems were 
maintaining six-year elementary or- 
ganizations and there was no ques- 
tion of crowding. The problem be- 
comes that of fitting the enrolments 
for the two upper units into the avail- 
able housing or of indicating the 
housing additions that would be 
necessary. At the time of the survey, 
data concerning the capacities of the 
various buildings in the systems 
were secured and analyzed. In the 
original study more or less exten- 
sive analyses were made of the 
ability of the housing in each system 
to support the projected enrolments 


in a 6-4-4 reorganization. In this 
article, such treatment will be ac- 
corded two systems, so as to afford the 
reader a sample of the procedure, and 
the situation in the remaining eight 
systems will be briefly summarized. 

Albia at present uses a 6-3-3-2 
system, housing its junior high school 
in a building with an indicated ca- 
pacity of 400. The senior high school 
and the junior college are housed in a 
building also capable of accommodat- 
ing 400. The projected 6-4-4 enrol- 
ments include 386 for the high school 
and 401 for the four-year junior col- 
lege. The larger size of the upper unit 
derives from a large rural group. 

If the present buildings were used, 
Grade X could be moved from the 
present senior high school to the jun- 
ior high school building. General shop 
and home economics are not now of- 
fered in the junior high school, so that 
the addition of these specialized facili- 
ties would be necessary with the mov- 
ing of Grade X to that building. Type- 
writing is not now made available for 
tenth-grade students in the high 
school. Such facilities would not only 
be used by the tenth-grade pupils but 
could also be used to enrich the cur- 
riculum of the other grades in that 
school, which at present offers a 
traditional seventh- and eighth-grade 
course of study and a restricted first 
high-school year to the ninth-grade 
students. 

The figures on projected enrolment 
and on the capacity of buildings would 
indicate that a relatively simple re- 
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assignment of Grade X to the present 
junior high school and the addition of 
shop and home-economics facilities 
would provide the housing necessary 
for a 6-4-4 reorganization. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the 
present junior high school is housed 
in an old building erected in 1879. The 
present senior high school and junior- 
college building is not fully modern 
and has the smallest number of spe- 
cialized facilities of any of the build- 
ings which house an associated junior 
college in this entire group. The goal 
in Albia should be the construction of 
a new building to house the new four- 
year junior college and the removal of 
the new high school into the building 
now used by the senior high school 
and junior college. The fact of the 
unsuitability of the present junior 
high school building, however, does 
not hamper reorganization, since it is 
equally as unfitted for the present 
junior high school as it would be for 
the new unit of Grades VII-X. 
Mason City’s projected enrolments 
in a 6-4-4 reorganization are 1,016 
for the four-year junior college and 
1,502 for the four-year high school. 
Capacities in the present buildings 
are 1,100 in the present high-school 
and junior-college building and 1,500 
in two modern junior high school 
buildings. Specialized facilities would 
be adequate for the four-year high 
school, divided into two schools, in 
the present junior high school build- 
ings, where a comprehensive junior 
high school program is now being 
offered. In Mason City, 6-4-4 re- 
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organization is readily feasible so far 
as housing is concerned. 

No housing readjustments would 
be necessary in Boone since the three 
upper units in a 6—3-3-2 system are 
now housed in the same building and 
the indicated capacity of the building 
would support the two four-year units. 
In Burlington the present senior high 
school and junior-college building 
would easily maintain the new four- 
year junior college, while the present, 
modern junior high school buildings 
would be slightly strained by an ex- 
cess enrolment over capacity of ap- 
proximately fifty students. This ex- 
cess could be offset by a staggered ar- 
rangement with near-by elementary 
schools for a portion of the seventh- 
grade pupils or by moving a small 
group of tenth-grade students, moving 
on a particular block program, to the 
junior-college building. Integration 
could be accomplished in Centerville 
only by setting up a 6-3-5 pattern 
with the two upper units in separate 
buildings. At present, Centerville is 
on the 6-2-4-2- basis. In Creston the 
two upper units in a 6-4-4 plan could 
be accommodated in the one present 
building, which is fully modern. Fort 
Dodge could maintain the projected 
enrolment in the four-year high school 
in its present junior high school build- 
ing, while the present senior high 
school and junior-college building 
would be ample for the four-year 
junior college. Marshalltown present- 
ed a particular problem in that it now 
operates on the 7-2—3-2 pattern, and 
all study failed to establish the ability 
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of present housing to maintain a 
6-4-4 plan. However, retention of the 
seven-year elementary school would 
allow a 7-3-4 organization, with the 
two upper units located in separate, 
adequately equipped buildings. Mus- 
catine was also unusual in that it 
maintains a junior college and a 
junior high school in an obsolete 
building, while the senior high school 
uses a very modern building. Musca- 
tine’s housing is decidedly feasible 
for an associated junior college, and a 
reorganization to achieve integration, 
with the concomitant projected en- 
rolments, could be supported only by 
adopting a 6-3-5 pattern. Washing- 
ton’s housing is readily feasible for a 
6-4-4 reorganization. 


CONCLUSION 


Among this group of Iowa systems 
the feasibility of a 6-4-4 reorganiza- 
tion from the standpoint of housing 
was considerably enhanced by the 
evidence demonstrating the signifi- 


cant increase in specialized facilities 
available for junior-college needs as 
the degree of association with the 
high school increased. There is no in- 
dication that any of these junior col- 
leges will reach a size which will give 
them the advantages of specialized 
facilities or housing on an independent 
or separate basis that they would en- 
joy in association or through inte- 
gration with the immediately lower 
secondary grades. 

Eight of the group of ten now have 
housing readily feasible for establish- 
ment of the four-year junior college. 
Two of the group would be obliged to 
establish a five-year upper unit, which 
would not have all the advantages of 
the 6-4-4 reorganization but which 
would bring more of the advantages 


of integration than at present exist in 
those two systems. The building facili- 
ties found in this group of schools are 
generally feasible for a 6-4-4 reor- 
ganization. 

[To be concluded] 
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WHY FARM CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL 


G. F. EKSTROM 
University of Minnesota‘ 


to the Sixteenth Cen- 
sus only 52.7 per cent of the 
white farm children in Minnesota, 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
were in school in 1940. The rank of the 
state in the percentage of white per- 
sons in this age group who were in 
school as of that time was 47 for the 
boys and 31 for the girls. In view of 
the foregoing situation, a study was 
undertaken at the University of Min- 
nesota of the farm boys and girls who 
graduated from Grade VIII during 
the four years 1941-44, inclusive, and 
who were not in school in 1944-45. 
The study was confined to two coun- 
ties in the state, namely, Sibley and 
Morrison, which had the lowest per- 
centages of all sixteen- and seventeen- 
year-olds in school in 1940.” 

Sibley County is located in the 
south central section of Minnesota 
and is classified by the Division of 
Agricultural Economics as a dairy and 
livestock type of farming area. There 
are 2,326 farms in the county, averag- 


t This study was made with financial assist- 
ance provided from the research funds of the 
Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. 


2 Education of the Farm Population in Minne- 
sota. Bulletin 377. St. Paul, Minnesota: Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Station, 1944. 
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ing 158 acres, with a valuation of 
$11,453 per farm in 1940.3 The propor- 
tion of tenancy in that year was 32.6 
per cent. Morrison County, which is 
located in the central section of the 
state, is in the dairy and the potato- 
producing area. In 1940 it consisted 
of 3,418 farms of 150 acres, averaging 
$3,847 in value, or about one-third 
that of the Sibley farms. The propor- 
tion of tenancy was 24.3 per cent. 

In 1940 Minnesota ranked forty- 
second among the states in the pro- 
portion of rural farm population, 
twenty-five years old and over, having 
any high-school education. Sibley 
County ranked fortieth and Morrison 
forty-fifth in the state, with 10.9 per 
cent and 9.4 per cent. The median 
years of schooling for all adults in 
Sibley County was 7.9 years for males 
and 8.0 for females. The correspond- 
ing figures for Morrison County were 
7.7 and 8.0 years.‘ 

The two counties in which the study 


3 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 
Agriculture, Vol. I, ‘‘First and Second Series, 
State Reports, Statistics for Counties,” Part 2, 
County Table 1, pp. 16-23. 


4 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. 
Population, Vol. II, “Characteristics of the Pop- 
ulation,” Part 4, Table 27, pp. 82-87. 
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was made include fewer persons of 
Scandinavian descent than are found 
in other parts of the state. The popu- 
lation in Sibley is largely of German 
derivation, while German and Polish 
are equally prominent in Morrison. 
During the 1944-45 school year, fifty- 
eight rural elementary schools and 
eight parochial schools sponsored by 
the Lutheran church were operated in 
Sibley county. In addition to the 116 
rural elementary schools in Morrison 
County, the Catholic church has five 
elementary schools—three in villages 
and two in the city of Little Falls. The 
five high schools in Sibley County are 
independent, whereas three of the 
five in Morrison County are consoli- 
dated. A Catholic high school for 
girls at Little Falls is the only parochi- 
al secondary school in either county. 


EIGHTH-GRADE GRADUATES ENTERING 
HIGH SCHOOL 


In the two counties during the four 
selected years, a total of 2,085 farm 
children, of whom 51.6 per cent were 
boys and 48.4 per cent were girls, com- 
pleted Grade VIII. The percentage of 
these graduates entering high school 
or other secondary schools during the 
four years was 69.3 in Sibley County 
and 59.8 in Morrison County. 

Nearly all graduates from public 
elementary schools located in towns 
of the two counties and in the city of 
Little Falls entered high school, where- 
as only 57 per cent of the graduates 
from rural schools and 67.1 per cent 
of the graduates from parochial 


schools proceeded beyond Grade VIII. 
It may be assumed that, since the 
farm graduates from the town and 
city schools live relatively close to high 
schools, transportation does not con- 
stitute a problem for them. Adjust- 
ment to high school is probably also 
not so difficult for them as for pupils 
coming from other types of schools. 

At the time data for this study were 
collected in 1945, it was impossible to 
trace all the pupils who had entered 
high school after having graduated 
from Grade VIII during the four pre- 
vious years but who had dropped out 
of high school. Even so, Table.1 shows 
that the percentage of graduates from ~ 
elementary schools who were in high 
school in January, 1945, had been re- 
duced from 69.3 to 59.6 in Sibley 
County and from 59.8 to 45.8 in Mor- 
rison County. Aside from the propor- 
tions of the graduates who failed to 
enter or to remain in high school, there 
were a number of pupils in each coun- 
ty who permanently failed the eighth- 
grade examinations or who, for other 
reasons, did not complete the require- 
ments for graduation from the ele- 
mentary school. In Sibley County , 
fifty-three pupils who had failed the 
State Board Examinations in 1941-44, 
inclusive, had not removed the failures 
in 1945. During the same period 119 
permanent failures were recorded in 
Morrison County. 

Evidence to show whether the more 
capable pupils attend high school was 
obtained by tabulating the scores on 
the Minnesota State Board Examina- 
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tions for the eighth-grade graduates in 
1941. The means of the scores for all 
subjects making up the examinations 
in Grade VIII—English, general 
mathematics, general science, and so- 
cial studies—were significantly higher 
for the pupils in high school than for 
those who did not enter and for those 
who entered and later withdrew. It 
was noted also that the means of the 
scores for the pupils who entered and 
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44, inclusive, who did not enter high 
school. Although several graduates of 
the elementary schools were in mili- 
tary service, usable returns were re- 
ceived from 41.6 per cent of the total 
number. The proportion of returns 
ranged from 37.6 per cent for the 
1941 graduates in Morrison County to 
59.5 per cent for the 1944 graduates in 
Sibley County. 
The survey revealed that children ) 


TABLE 1 


ACCOUNTING OF FARM PUPILS WHO COMPLETED GRADE VIII 
IN TWO MINNESOTA COUNTIES IN 1941-44, INCLUSIVE 


County 


Morrison County Purits 


(619) (1,466) 


Per Cent Number 


Unaccounted for 
Did not enter high school 
Entered high school 


Dropped out of high school 
In high school January, 1945 


15 
574 
877 


205 
672 


dropped out of high school were high- 
er, except in mathematics, than for 
those who did not enter high school. 


SURVEY OF NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GROUP 


A survey of the graduates who did 
not enter some type of secondary 
school was undertaken to find out why 
farm boys and girls do not attend high 
school and to gather information re- 
garding ‘the backgrounds, interests, 
and future plans of this group. Sched- 
ules were mailed by the county su- 
perintendents to the eighth-grade 
graduates of each of the years 1941- 


who did not enter high school usually 
were members of large families. Very 
few lacked brothers or sisters. The 
average number of children per family 
in the Sibley County group was 5.3; 
in Morrison County, 6.5. Failure to 
attend high school on the part of these 
recent graduates is in conformity with 
the educational pattern of their older 
brothers and sisters. Of 736 older chil- 
dren in the families, 115 had not com- 
pleted Grade VIII, and only 138, or 
less than one-fifth, had proceeded be- 
yond Grade VIII. 

No inquiry was made as to the for- 
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mal education of the parents. A check 
on the occupation of the mothers be- 
fore marriage showed, however, that 
they normally engaged in farming or 
housework and that few of them had 
had any business or professional ex- 
perience. 

’ The majority of these boys and 
girls had not made definite occupa- 
tional choices. In fact, they expressed 
few occupational preferences except 
that a number of the boys said that 
they were looking forward to being 
farmers. 

Only a small proportion of the 
graduates had plans for additional 
schooling of a formal nature. Many of 
them were interested, however, in the 
possibility of taking short courses, the 
interests of the boys tending toward 
offerings in mechanics and agriculture 
and those of the girls toward com- 
mercial and homemaking subjects. 

The principal reasons given by the 
eighth-grade graduates for not enter- 
ing high school were that (1) they were 
needed at home, (2) they did not care 
for school, and (3) transportation was 
not accessible. 

The school administrators are in- 
clined to feel that the statement of the 
children and their parents that the 
children are needed at home is simply 
an excuse for not going to high school. 
The administrators are also inclined 
to believe that the lack of parental 
encouragement is more of a factor than 
is implied by the responses obtained 
from the children. 

That distance from high school con- 


stitutes an important factor in regis- 
tration is shown in the Little Falls 
district, which has the largest area of 
any high school in the two counties. 


“During the four-year period, 70 per 


cent of the graduates who lived within 
a radius of five miles entered high 
school, while only 38.1 per cent in the 
15-20 mile zone went beyond Grade 
VIII. Again in this same high-school 
area, 69.2 per cent of the graduates in 
townships not served by buses termi- 
nated their formal education at the 
eighth-grade level, in contrast to 36.3 
per cent of the graduates who lived in 
townships served by buses. _ 

Only tro per cent of the boys and 
girls who had graduated from Grade 
VIII and who were not in high school 
reported that they belonged to some 
type of organization at the time the 
survey was made. The few who partici- 
pated in these activities held member- 
ships in organizations such as 4-H 
Clubs, Scouts, and youth groups in 
various churches. A majority of the 
children, however, did appear much 
interested in social and recreational 
activities. The activities for which the 
boys expressed preferences included 
movies, athletic games, and hunting 
and fishing. The girls were also inter- 
ested in movies and, to some extent, 
in games. Otherwise they appeared 
more interested in parties and dances 
than were the boys of similar age. 

Hobbies did not seem to be so popu- 
lar, especially with the boys, as were 
organized social and recreational ac- 
tivities. The making of collections of 
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various sorts, including stamps, songs, 
coins, scrapbooks, matches, pins, auto- 
graphs, and model planes, were the 
more popular of the hobbies. Pho- 
tography appeared to be of consider- 
able interest to both sexes. Music was 
designated as a hobby by a few of the 
respondents, whereas others classified 
music as a form of recreation. 


DROP-OUTS FROM HIGH SCHOOL 


In Morrison County 877 of the 
farm boys and girls who completed 
Grade VIII during the four years 
1941-44 entered high school or some 
other form of secondary education. 
By January, 1945, 205, or 23.4 per 
cent of this number, had withdrawn 
from school. The withdrawals for the 
1941 class numbered 45, 33, and 13 in 
Grades IX, X, and XI, or 37.3 per 
cent of the pupils who entered Grade 
IX from that class. Among the with- 
drawals, 59.5 per cent were boys and 
40.5 per cent were girls. 

In some instances withdrawal from 
school occurred so soon after matricu- 
lation that achievement tests had not 
been given or other records accumu- 
lated. Data sufficient for tabulation 
were secured on 150 of the 205 drop- 
outs, all of whom withdrew before en- 
tering Grade XII. A majority of the 
drop-outs left school in Grade IX, and 
about two-thirds of the ninth-grade 
drop-outs failed to finish the year. 

A distribution of school marks 
earned by the drop-outs revealed that 
48 per cent of the drop-outs ranked in 
the third quarter of their classes, with 
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29 per cent falling in the lowest quar- 
ter. Little relationship appeared be- 
tween the intelligence quotients of the 
drop-outs and the school marks that 
they received. 

Only a minority of the drop-outs 
actually failed in school, but the ma- 
jority of those with failures had in- 
telligence quotients below 100. Fail- 
ures in English were most frequent 
for the boys and in mathematics for 
the girls. 

The school attendance of the boys 
who later dropped out was more ir- 
regular than that of the girls, owing 
in part, perhaps, to the existing short- 
age of help on farms. More than half 
of the boys and approximately one- 
third of the girls were absent 10 per 
cent of the time or more, whereas 40 
per cent of the girls and fewer than 20 
per cent of the boys were present at 
least 95 per cent of the time, thereby 
being considered regular in attend- 
ance. 

Pupils who left high school did not 
participate to any large degree in 
athletics or other activities. The super- 
intendents suggested several reasons 
for this nonparticipation: (1) many 
of the pupils do not remain long 
enough to become identified with ac- 
tivities; (2) the pupils usually leave on 
buses at the close of the day; and (3) 
those who drop out ordinarily do not 
have as many special talents as those 
who continue in school. 

Two reasons for the withdrawals 
from high school, as given by the pu- 
pils when leaving or as assigned by 
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the superintendents, stand out. They 
are lack of interest and lack of pa- 
rental encouragement. Transportation 
difficulty was thought to be a minor 
factor, although it was frequently as- 
signed as a reason for not entering 
high school. 

The health of the drop-outs was 
usually judged to be normal. In con- 
trast, a lack of social adjustability was 
characteristic of more than half of 
those who withdrew. A majority of the 
pupils were considered to be moder- 
ately industrious, and poor study 
habits were placed before lack of ap- 
plication as a reason for unsatisfactory 
school work. 

The cultural influences in half the 
homes of the pupils, whose environ- 
ments were familiar to local school 
people, were thought to be poor. Like- 
wise, the parental attitude toward 
continued education was definitely 
not one of strong encouragement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would seem that certain conclu- 
sions, as applied to the two counties 
in which this study was based, can be 
deducted from the data herein pre- 
sented. 

1. The percentage of pupils who 
enter high school after completing the 
grades in rural elementary or elemen- 
tary parochial schools is lower than 
the percentage who enter from towns 
or districts maintaining high schools. 

2. The pupils who continue through 
high school are more capable scholas- 
tically, as a group, than those who do 
not go to high school. 


3. The principal reasons why more 
farm boys and girls do not go to high 
school are (a) lack of encouragement 
on the part of parents and other adults 
in the community, (6) inaccessibility 
to high school because of distance or 
lack of transportation, (c) lack of 
school prestige, and (d) lack of an 
orientation program in the elementary 
school. 

4. Except for isolated cases, the 
lack of finances and the shortage of 
help on farms normally do not keep 
pupils from going to high school. 

5. Factors such as lack of interest on 
the part of pupils, failure to adjust, 
lack of parental encouragement, and 
the farm help problem are more often 
causes for dropping out of high school 
than the factor of scholastic inability. 


IMPLICATIONS 


It was not within the province of 
this investigation to suggest a pro- 
gram which would encourage more 
farm boys and girls to continue their 
education beyond the elementary 
school. Some implications from the 
findings are set forth below, however, 
since these appear basic to the de- 
velopment of such a program. 

1. The prestige of the high school 
in the community must be raised to 
the point where graduation from the 
secondary school is held as a minimum 
educational standard. 

2. A program for acquainting chil- 
dren with the nature of secondary edu- 
cation should be projected in the up- 
per grades of the elementary school. 

3. The type and quality of work 
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done in elementary schools should be 
such as to give pupils the foundation 
for high school and to create in them a 
desire for continued education. 

4. There is need for articulating the 
training received in detached rural 
elementary and elementary parochial 
schools with the program of the high 
school. 

5. All pupils removed at some dis- 
tance from high school should be pro- 
vided with transportation. 

6. State aids are essential for equal- 
izing transportation charges and for 
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helping provide facilities and services 
where assistance is needed. 

7. More attention must be directed 
to helping pupils in the high school 
make satisfactory adjustments and 
realistic future plans. 

8. The offerings of the high school 
should be such as to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the farm boys and girls 
included in the total enrolment. 

g. The public high school has an 
obligation to provide a program of 
part-time instruction for persons who 
do not register as full-time students. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE EXTRA-CURRICULUM® 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


HE thirty-six references selected 
from current writings relating to 
the extra-curriculum reflect the result 
that the cessation of activities has had 
on the schools. There has been a de- 
crease in the number of items hav- 
ing to do with work experience and an 
increase in references concerned with 
the relation of the schools to the com- 
munity. Interest in summer recrea- 
tion programs and summer camps is 
apparently on the increase, and stu- 
dent self-government has also re- 
ceived attention. One article reports 
a research study of the socioeconomic 
factors influencing participation in the 
extra-curriculum. The articles devoted 
to other phases of the extra-curricu- 
lum program provide a body of ma- 
terials which will be of great help to 
the teachers who are concerned with 
organized student activities. 
354. ALForp, Crecit H. “A Student-spon- 
sored Community Rink,” School Ac- 
tivities, XVII (October, 1945), 60-61, 


70. 
Reports a project in which high-school 
students maintained a winter skating rink 
for community use. 


t See also Item 9 (Boodish) in the list of se- 
lected references appearing in the January, 
1946, number of the School Review and Item 112 
(Kelley and Faunce) in the February, 1946, 
number of the same journal. 


355. BARRETT, LAWRENCE A. “Let’s Book 

School Talent,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXV (June, 1945), 46. 
Suggests ways in which student-activity 
groups may contribute to programs of 
social and civic organizations in the com- 
munity. 


. Consumer Education Series: Unit No. 

3, Time on Your Hands: Choosing and 
Using Recreation (A Unit for High 
School Students). Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1945. Pp. 122. 
Points out opportunities for youths’ partici- 
pation in constructive leisure-time activi- 
ties. Lists source materials as well as the 
name and address of outstanding organiza- 
tions in each field. 


. Davis, Harrret Eacer. “Summer 

Work Camps,” School Executive, LXIV 
(August, 1945), 56-58. 
Discusses the growth of work camps for 
community service as a means of develop- 
ing a better understanding of citizenship 
among high-school students. 


. Davis, Watson. “Science Clubs of 

America—an Educational Force for the 
Future,” Education, LXV (March, 
1945), 406-8. 
Calls attention to Science Clubs of America 
as a guide to youth’s exploration in science. 
Advises beginning with elementary-school 
pupils. 


. Durr, Joun Carr. “One Suggestion for 


High School Commencements,” School « 


Activities, XVII (December, 1945), 
125-26, 1209. 
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Advocates stressing the achievements of a 
group as well as of individuals in the com- 
mencement address. Outlines points which 
such a presentation might include. 


. Exspon, Cyrit L. “Are Your Internal 
School Accounts Audited?” Nation’s 
Schools, XXXV (April, 1945), 44. 
Reviews trends in the auditing of student 
funds and refers to the legal status of pupil 
organizations. 


. The Evolution of Susan Prim. A Story 
developed by the Lincoln High and 
Elementary School Faculties in co- 
operation with the Staff of the Second- 
ary School Study of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes. Tallahassee, Florida: Lincoln 
High School, 1944. Pp. x+62. 

A school administrator re-evaluates the 
educational program in the light of com- 
munity needs and develops an activities 
program which improves teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

. FisHeR, Mary Cece. “Clubs Are 
Trumps in Guidance,” Nation’s Schools, 
XXXVI (August, 1945), 42-43. 

Calls attention to invaluable opportunities 
for personal guidance when student activ- 
ities are planned around organized 
groups, such as a dramatics club. 


. Greprn, G. “A Live Club—a 
‘Dead’ Language,” School Activities, 
XVI (February, 1945), 219-20. 
Describes the organization of a Latin club 
and discusses programs, publicity, finance, 
and membership. 


. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Extracur- 
ricular Activities and School Morale,” 
American School Board Journal, CX 
(May, 1945), 36-37. 

Contends that interest in school activities 
is an index to school loyalty. This is an 
area in which students, staff, and adminis- 
tration have a part. 


. Griccs, Ruta Marie. “Get an Early 
Start on Your Yearbook,” School Ac- 
tivities, XVI (January, 1945), 167-68. 


Points out essential factors which con- 
tribute to the organization of a yearbook 
campaign in order to make the venture a 
financial success. 


. Grusrick, IRENE M. “School Clubs 


Can Work,” School Activities, XVII 
(September, 1945), 6-9, 30. 

Discusses the organization of student 
groups and suggests numerous clubs in 
which pupil and teacher may work together 
in aninformal yet constructive atmosphere. 


. Harvey, C. C. “Improving Assembly 


Programs in Secondary Schools,” High 
School Journal, XXVIIL (November- 
December, 1945), 275-78. 

Advocates more adequate assemblies 
through the services of a director who uses 
student ideas and talent. Lists recent 
theses relating to school assemblies. 


. Harvey, C. C. “Assembly Programs 


for January,” School Activities, XVII 
(December, 1945), 145-48. 

Calls attention to reports of research on 
assembly programs. Outlines examples re- 
lating to the school paper, debate, an 
exchange program, and a forum in which 
responsibility is taken by various school 
organizations. 


. HELBLE, HERBERT H. “Student Coun- 


cil Adventures in Group Discussion,” 
American School Board Journal, CX1I 
(December, 1945), 31-32, 80. 

Points out the values of student discussions 
as training in democracy, when the group 
is well organized and questions are thought- 
fully selected. 


. HicHFItt, ANNABELLE H. “The Year- 


book Should Be under Way,” School 
Activities, XVII (November, 1945), 
103-5, I1i. 

Outlines accepted procedures in the pro- 
duction of a school annual. Considers 
staff organization, planning of content, 
pictures, and finance. 


. Horsman, D., and Taytor, 


MarcareET. “A Functioning Student 
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Court,” School Activities, XVII (No- 
vember, 1945), 83-84, 119-20. 
Describes experiences gained through 
four years of student-court activity. 
Points out opportunity afforded students 
for participation in democratic living. 

. Hucues, R. O. “Junior Town Meet- 
ing,” School Activities, XVII (October, 
1945), 43-44 

Points out the value in organizing dis- 
cussion groups which provide for partici- 
pation by students, teachers, and com- 
munity. 

. JEnntnGS, GEorGE. “Organization of a 
Radio Workshop,” School Activities, 
XVI (May, 1945), 326-29. 

Calls attention to procedures used in 
setting up a high-school radio club. Figures 
illustrate steps in the development of the 
group and its broadcast programs. 


. Konoip, A. Ewin. “Housing the Stu- 
dent Participation Program,” School 
Activities, XVII (November, 1945), 85— 
86. 

Reports the results of a small sampling 
survey in California schools on practices 
in housing extra-curriculum organizations 
and makes suggestions in regard to the 
provision of more adequate facilities. 


. Kumpr, Cart H. “Organizing a Sum- 
mer Recreation Program,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, XVI 
(June, 1945), 322-23, 350-52. 

Outlines a comprehensive plan of informal 
learning conducted by educational and 
social agencies of Rochester, New York. 
Well-trained teachers have contributed a 
great deal to this program. 


. MacCampBELt, James C. “An Experi- 
ment in Pupil Self-government,” Ohio 
Schools, XXIII (May, 1945), 218. 
Reports experience in classroom govern- 
ment as a means of placing a degree of 
responsibility upon the students. 


. O'DONNELL, CATHERINE F., and Mc- 
NALLY, WAYNE W. “Credit Where 


Credit Is Due,” School Executive, LXV 
(October, 1945), 60-61. 

Describes a plan designed to interest junior 
high school pupils in a wide range of activi- 
ties through a system of points leading toa 
certificate of merit. 


. Otto, WILLIAM N., and Finney, Nat S. 


Headlines and By-lines. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. Pp. x+ 
454. 

A well-illustrated book on high-school 
journalism, dealing with the reading, writ- 
ing, and publishing of a school newspaper. 
Selected references and a glossary of news- 
paper terms are helpful. 


. Patty, WILLARD WALTER. “What 


Basis for School Activities?” School 
Activities, XVI (January, 1945), 163- 
66, 174. 
Analyzes factors which have determined 
school activities and formulates standards 
and examples which may be used as bases 
for more effective programs. 


. ROTHENBUSH, VERONA F. “Dramatics 


Class: Proving Ground for Democra- 
cy,” Clearing House, XIX (May, 1945), 
561-64. 

Describes student-teacher planning of 
dramatics which led to personality develop- 
ment as well as excellent play productions. 
Mentions several plays appropriate for 
junior high schools. 


. SIMLEY, Irvin T. “Recreation Adapted 


to Youth’s Expressed Interests,” 
American School Board Journal, CXI 
(October, 1945), 35-37- 

Reports the results of a questionnaire 
which shows the preferences of high-school 
and junior high school boys and girls in 
leisure-time activities. Suggests bases 
upon which to build an effective recreation 
program. 


. SmirH, Henry P. “A Study in the 


Selective Character of American Sec- 
ondary Education: Participation in 
School Activities as Conditioned by 
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Socio-economic Status and Other Fac- 
tors,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXXVI (April, 1945), 229-46. 
Reports the results of a research study 
which shows that socioeconomic and social 
factors have a definite influence on the par- 
ticipation of high-school students in 
extra-curriculum activities. 


. SOLLBERGER, Dwicut E. “Some Fac- 
tors Influencing Success of Camp Na- 
ture Program,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLV (November, 1945), 
740-42. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire in 
which counselors list factors that contrib- 
ute to the success of a natural-history pro- 
gram. 


. Starr, G. G. “A Student Activity 
Point System,” School Activities, XVII 
(September, 1945), 10-13. 

Describes a point system in a junior col- 
lege designed to limit the number of ac- 
tivities in order to secure larger student 
participation. Four tables show points 
earned and the relation of marks to extra- 
curriculum responsibility. 


. STEARNS, Harry L. “Responsibility of 
the Schools for Work Experience,” 


School Executive, LXIV (August, 1945), 
50-52. 

Presents a philosophy in regard to work 
experience and points out the value of such 
a program in developing attitudes which 
identify an individual with his project. 


. VAGNER, RicHarp. “A Western State 


Holds a Summer Band Clinic,’’ School 
Activities, XVI (March, 1945), 260-61. 
Describes a two weeks’ course for high- 
school musicians in Montana. Discusses 
organization, classes, schedule for prac- 
tice, and recreational program, and evalu- 
ates the results of this venture. 


. WALTHEW, MarcareT. “The Composi- 


tion II Class Produces an Assembly,” 
English Journal, XXXIV (December, 


1945), 545-49. 

Describes steps taken by a class in planning 
and presenting a Memorial Day assembly 
program. Believes that this approach 
leads to functional English composition. 


. ZACHAR, Irwin J. “An Assembly Com- 


mittee at Work,” English Journal, 
XXXIV (November, 1945), 476-80. 


Reviews the organization of a faculty- 
student assembly group in a city high 
school. An assembly program is included, 
and steps in its development are explained. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACH TO CLARI- 
FICATION OF GOALS OF EDUCATION.— 
Teacher-training institutions will rejoice in 
the availability of a new textbook’ in the 
history of education, a field long neglected 
and unfairly treated in the professional pro- 
gram of studies. With the war over and re- 
construction well under way, our educa- 
tional curriculums will now be broadened, 
and a more liberalizing background of 
knowledge will be provided. Without the 
employment of pressure methods, the 
American people are fast becoming inter- 
national-minded; and there is no other 
teacher-education subject that can con- 
tribute more than can the history of in- 
struction to the breadth of scholarship and 
the depth of understanding so sorely missed 
in many of our teachers. 

Students ir schools of education should 
be conditioning their minds and enriching 
their thinking with a kind of content that 
touches the widening fields of knowledge at 
many points. No other single factor can 
give greater credit and prestige to the 
teaching profession than the cultivation, 
purposefully and joyously, of a superior 
quality of scholarship. When the American 
men and women who are at the controls in 
the classroom day by day are more univer- 
sally recognized as exemplars of culture and 
the apostles of learning, we shall then as- 
sume a position of leadership among the 
nations in education as well as in the indus- 
trial and commercial areas. Ulich’s book 
provides a vast range of serviceable infor- 


tRobert Ulich, History of Educational 
Thought. New York: American Book Co., 1945. 
Pp. xii+412. $3.00. 


mation based solidly on historical, philo- 
sophical, and scientific foundations. 

This volume was preceded in 1940 by the 
author’s Fundamenials of Democratic Educa- 
tion, in which there is an invigorating discus- 
sion of instructional objectives and motiva- 
tion. In this second book the developmental 
approach is employed. Here we have not so 
much the detailed story of evolving institu- 
tions as the romance of ideas—imperishable 
and enduring, forces that strengthen the 
bloodstream of our civilization. These pages 
do not so much reveal the everyday busy- 
work of the school and the office as they de- 
pict the mind of educational genius thinking 
about the possibility of building a more sub- 
stantial world of sound doctrine and har- 
monious human relationships. “In this way 
the student may be led to understand how 
all profound and progressive thought and 
action emerge from the hopes and conflicts of 
men which he can reconstruct in his own 
mind” (p. vi). 

The range of intellects covered is from 
Plato through John Dewey. Others brought 
into central focus are Aristotle, Plutarch, 
Quintilian, Jesus of Nazareth, Comenius, 
Locke, Rousseau, Benjamin Franklin, Thom- 
as Jefferson, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Inclusion of these 
well-known American names is an evidence 
that in recent years we have been making 
strides as a cultural factor in the world. Our 
more sympathetic colleagues abroad will 
recognize the merit of these American lead- 
ers and accept them as deserving of a promi- 
nent place in this galaxy of educational stars. 
The prospective reader will want to know 
the titles of some of the key chapters: ‘The 
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Ancient Church,” “The Medieval Church,” 
“The Humanist Evolution,” “The New 
Method of Thinking,” “The Awakening of 
the Middle Class Spirit,” and “Concluding 
Remarks.” In this final section’ two major 
questions are raised: (1) Where do we stand? 
(2) What are the chief tasks we must face in 
the future? Two sets of problems confront us: 
(1) What is science going to do with us and 
for us? (2) How much benefit can be derived 
from the pursuit of improved forms of po- 
litical government? 

Three great tasks stand in our way as we 
look ahead and hope for better things. First, 
we must learn to make the most of the wide 
variety of talent represented in the native 
intelligence of our youth; and this involves 
utilization of those activities that stir the 
emotions as well as occupy the reasoning 
power of our students. The shop, the athletic 
field, and club life serve as a motivation force 
that tends to unify us and galvanize our 
individual and collective efforts to accom- 
plish what our ideals and resolution urge us 
to do. A second impelling task is for us to 
discover a more emphatic and creative rela- 
tionship between the formal work of the 
school and the vocational responsibilities 
that our young people must face. The third 
command is for us to reconcile vocational 
training “with a liberal education which pre- 
pares man to enrich himself through contact 
with the cultural values of human life” (p. 
348). 

This reviewer echoes a tribute to this new- 
est Ulich publication made by a prominent 
authority on quality and timeliness in our 
professional literature, Dr. I. L. Kandel: 


It is exactly the kind of book that is needed 
to lift the study of education which is in the dol- 
drums because it has degenerated into preoccu- 
pation with the immediately contemporary. The 
book should be an invaluable contribution to the 
study not only of the history but the philosophy 
of education. 


D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 
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RESPONSIBILITIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 
oF ScHooL CoUNSELORS.—It is the function 
of counseling to help boys and girls meet the 
social, economic, and educational require- 
ments of life in modern society. After a 
period of rapid growth during the past thirty 
years, counseling is today regarded as one of 
the most significant aspects of the education- 
al program. No other service in the secondary 
school requires broader understanding of the 
problems and interests of youth. 

The school counselor’s responsibilities are 
to co-ordinate guidance activities within the 
school, to stimulate and train other educa- 
tional personnel in the performance of guid- 
ance duties, and to perform specialized serv- 
ices in which they alone are qualified to func- 
tion. An investigation of this type of service 
in the schools, initiated in 1940 in co-opera- 
tion with a committee of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, is the subject 
of a recent report.* 

A selection was made by competent au- 
thorities of one hundred exceptionally suc- 
cessful secondary-school counselors from a 
wide geographical area and from school sys- 
tems of different sizes. Using case-study 
techniques, the observers studied the work of 
these counselors through personal interviews, 
group conferences, and questionnaires to de- 
termine (1) what their functions were, (2) 
what experiences contributed to their compe- 
tencies, (3) what additional experiences they 
desired, (4) what patterns of function and 
experiences could be identified, and (5) what 
relationships existed between the patterns of 
function and of experience. 

This work contributes a timely body of 
research data, valuable to everyone con- 
nected with the adjustment problems of 
youth both within and outside the school 
situation. The report indicates that two im- 
portant aims of the study were accomplished: 


* Rachel Dunaway Cox, Counselors and Their 
Work: A Study of One Hundred Selected Counse- 
lors in the Secondary School. Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania: Archives Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. x+ 
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(1) to provide basic materials for committee 
recommendations with reference to prepara- 
tion for guidance service and certification of 
counselors and (2) to provide a more ade- 
quate basis for the selection of guidance 
workers. The many functions of counselors 
are discussed in relation to their work with 
pupils and parents, their work with col- 
leagues within the school, and their activities 
within the community. An analysis of the 
characteristics of the selected counselors 
themselves was undertaken to discover the 
secrets of their success. Inquiry was made 
into such factors as their experiences in 
childhood, in family life, in business and 
industry, in the community, and in work 
with economic and cultural groups. 

According to this report, school counse- 
lors are not so well trained professionally as 
they should be to give competent guidance 
to boys and girls in the public schools. In a 
series of observations in the rehabilitation 
clinic at a large hospital, the reviewer identi- 
fied a number of young people who had 
wasted two or more years in training for 
work for which they lacked the essential 
aptitudes and motivation. These mistakes 
were often to be explained by the failure of 
the schools to provide appropriate guidance 
services. 

Long teaching experience and sympathet- 
ic understanding are indicated as the doors 
through which more than go per cent of these 
successful counselors entered their present 
educational work. Certainly the ability to 
understand and to get along with people is 
essential. However, the counseling functions 
are both too broad and too specialized to be 
attempted without a great deal of profes- 
sional training. 

The closing sections of this volume pro- 
vide a summary of the services of the counse- 
lor and indicate answers to many questions 
of interest to workers in the field. The report 
reflects the thinking of many successful edu- 
cators and will undoubtedly stimulate the 
selection and the training of better personnel 
workers for the schools. 

The study is limited in scope by virtue of 
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the fact that guidance service, apart from 
that provided by the classroom teacher and 
the administrative staff, is comparatively 
new. Many desirable goals necessary in the 
maturing of a new profession are left un- 
touched. However, as functions become more 
clearly defined and the place of the student 
personnel worker becomes more secure, simi- 
lar investigations will undoubtedly indicate 
a wider array of goals and ideals, especially 
in the area of mental hygiene. 


RaymMonpd E. TROYER 


Lake Forest High School 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR ATYPICAL 
Youtu.—Physical-education programs in 
the modern schools often exclude the small 
segment of the pupil population which con- 
sists of children who, through some disability 
of malfunctioning, must be restricted in 
their activities. The physical and mental 
needs of this group should not be disre- 
garded, and specific provisions to meet their 
individual requirements must be a planned 
portion of the school program. The United 
States Army Medical Department, recogniz- 
ing the shortcomings of stereotyped exer- 
cises and activities for convalescents and 
handicapped recruits, instituted a diversi- 
fied program of reconditioning and rehabili- 
tation that established the individual soldier 
and his needs as the basis for specialized 
activities. This same goal may be reached in 
the schools through the efforts of health and 
physical-education teachers who can ap- 
praise the problem and devise a stimulating 
program for the young persons who should 
have modified physical training. To aid the 
progressive teacher in this work, a recent 
book! has been published which senses the 


* Doreen Foote, Modified Activities in Physical 
Education: A Handbook of Games, Procedures, 
Classification and Organization for Pupils in 
Junior and Senior High School Who Cannot 
Participate in the Regular Physical Education 
Activities. New York: Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 
1945. Pp. x+-102, $2.00. 
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problem and offers a practical program of 
recreational physical education for special- 
ized groups. 

Vital to a proper understanding of the 
role of the modified program in physical edu- 
cation is an understanding of the aims. The 
statement of aims in this book, taken from a 
bulletin on special activities published by the 
California Department of Education, reveals 
the social and emotional advantages as well 
as the physical stimulation and development 
associated with a modified program. 

Seven chapters of the book develop brief 
treatments of many activities designed to 
meet the aims of the program. Games such 
as paddle tennis, clock golf, bait-casting, 
dominoes, and many others are enumerated 
and explained. Of special note are the chap- 
ters dealing with hobbies as an integral part 
of a planned program and with camping 
skills as a means of introducing all children to 
the fascination of the great outdoors. 

The final two chapters consider posture- 
correction activities and rhythms for the cor- 
rective groups. Relays and popular games of 
low organization, such as dodge ball, three 
deep, and newcomb, are advocated as effec- 
tive instruments of recreational and correc- 
tive design. 

Assistance is given to the teacher of 
specialized groups through the eighteen 
diagrams which are presented in the volume, 
and a helpful bibliography and index are in- 
cluded. 

While this book is not an exhaustive 
treatise on the subject of recreational and in- 
formal physical activities, nor is it precisely 
definitive in the explanation of the games 
listed, nevertheless it is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of this field. It stresses 
diversification in planning, which creates 
excellent motivation for pupil participation, 
and it presents the needful physical and men- 
tal stimulation in attractive activities that 
cannot fail to capture the child’s imagina- 
tion and interest. Every physical-education 
teacher may read this volume with profit, 
for the sake both of the theory that is de- 
veloped and of the practical activities that 
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are outlined for immediate inclusion in the 
school program. 
CARLETON P. MENGE 


Chicago, Illinois 


EDUCATION AND RURAL LIFE IN AFRICA. 
—Development of international apprecia- 
tion is one of the outgrowths of World War 
II. The San Francisco Charter, the establish- 
ment of the United Nations Organization, 
and the activities of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration are 
expressions of the growing interest in this 
field. Teachers in American schools are using 
materials which lead to a clearer understand- 
ing of the peoples of other countries. 

A recent survey' made in central and west 
Africa presents a summary of the work car- 
ried on by missionary groups to improve the 
educational opportunities and the living con- 
ditions of the peoples of that part of the 
world. Early chapters give information 
about social institutions and economic re- 
sources in Liberia, the Belgian Congo, 
French Cameroons and French Equatorial 
Africa, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, and Sierra 
Leone. For example, “The Belgian Congo,” 
chapter iii, describes the provinces, chief 
towns, populations, and principal industries. 
A summary of the work of Catholic and 
Protestant missions follows. Names of 
schools and hospitals are given, and promi- 
nent individuals, with whom interested per- 
sons might correspond, are often mentioned. 

Chapters vi and vii discuss governmental 
policies with regard to colonies and agricul- 
ture. There follow eight chapters dealing 
with a number of particular fields covered 
by the survey. Chapter viii reviews agricul- 
ture; chapter ix discusses research; chapter 
x, education and a higher standard of life. 
The next three chapters present several 
phases of education, including rural, second- 


Jackson Davis, Thomas M. Campbell, and 
Margaret Wrong, Africa Advancing: A Study of 
Rural Education and Agriculture in West Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. New York 10: Friendship 
Press (156 Fifth Avenue), 1945. Pp. x+230. 
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ary, and higher education, and the staffing of 
schools. The remaining chapters describe a 
literacy program and the relation between 
government schools and the Christian mis- 
sions which maintain educational programs. 

In chapter xii, “Staffing of Schools,” the 
surveyors point out the close relationship be- 
tween agriculture and education in the de- 
velopment of local crafts. Emphasis is laid on 
the importance of music and drama. Atien- 
tion is called to the work of teachers’ organ- 
izations designed to improve salaries and 
working conditions. The authors believe that 
there is a need for foreign-trained teachers to 
aid in the development of normal centers; 
and, to meet this need, Britain and the 
United States are giving increasing numbers 
of scholarships to worthy students for study 


abroad. The exchange of staff, within the 
African area itself as well as with the south- 
ern United States, is suggested. 

This survey was conducted by a compe- 
tent committee of three well-qualified per- 
sons. These surveyors were familiar with 
Africa, and they have presented an accurate 
picture of the conditions that they found. 
The volume is illustrated by more than forty 
well-selected pictures showing geographical 
aspects, occupations, and customs of the 
area. A number of useful maps are also in- 
cluded. Portions of this book may serve as 
source material for students interested in the 
social conditions and the educational institu- 
tions of Africa. 

RoBErtT L. FLEMING 


Chicago, Illinois 
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